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ANNOUNCEMENT AND COMMENT. 
Meeting of Advisory Scientific Council. 

The third meeting of the Council was held the last Friday 
evening in December at the Century Club, Messrs. McDougall. 
Dawson, Gardiner, Holt, Kaempffert, Morton Prince and W. F. 
Prince being present. A report on experiments was given and 
these and other matters pertinent to investigation were discussed. 
The meeting lasted nearly five hours, which perhaps is a measure 
of its interest. 

The attendance seems small, but one important fact is to be 
considered. The attendance of the Council of the English S. P. 
R., which is the governing body, as that of the A. S. P. R. is 
not, appears to average between 10 and 11. But of its 22 mem- 
bers, 21 live within 100 miles of the place of meeting, while only 
9 of the 20 members of the American Council live within 100 
miles, the rest varying all the way to 2500 miles. A colossal 
land has its disadvantages. 


This Number of the Journal. 


This issue is largely filled by two criticisms of books, one of 
them a book shallow and illogical in its skepticism, the other a 
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book which its reviewer regards as unguarded in the direction 
of credulity. 

The influence upon the public of books relating to psychical 
research is enormous, and unfortunately those of greatest 
scientific value are less read than others. On the one hand, 
people are deceived by high-sounding names and titles and by 
ex cathedra deliverances into supposing that all the alleged phe- 
nomena which we are engaged in studying have been found out, 
determined and blown into thin air. They need to be shown how 
shallow are such pretensions, how defective the knowledge, feeble 
the logic and unfair the methods that cooperate to reach such a 
conclusion. On the other hand there are books which err in the 
other direction, and these are more embarrassing. Their authors 
may have become convinced by good evidence, but, like Lom- 
broso, once convinced their vigilance has relaxed, until in some 
cases they are willing to include with their unsuspected “ evi- 
dences’” the doings of impostors whose guile has been exposed 
and whose methods are known. 

Let it not be supposed that any personal feeling is involved 
in such discussions. The writers of the books are but types to 
the reviewers, and it is their modes of forming their opinions, 
and of reasoning to convince others, which are criticized. If 
anyone can convict our writings of similar faults, we are willing 
to take our medicine meekly. And it is our ever-disappointed 
yet ever-persistent hope that some one will produce an informed, 
fair and logical argument for an explanation of any phenomena 
for which this Journal has ever shown respect, excluding telepa- 
thy, spiritism or any other “ supernormal”’ hypothesis. It shall 
be our leading article. 

To us discussion of these topics has the interest of a game, 
and there seems to be no reason why there should be ill-feeling 
connected with it. It is a logical game, and may be carried on 
without either of the parties necessarily avowing conversion to 
spiritism. ‘The stakes may be whether those who equally reject 
spiritism, telepathy and clairvoyance have really at their com- 
mand resources for another explanation which will cover the 
facts. And one wishes to be able some time to play with someone 
who shows he has expert knowledge of the particular game and 
one who plays squarely, according to the rules of the game. 
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PSYCHIC PHENOMENA AND CHRISTIANITY. 
By James H. Hystop. 


The New Testament has many indications of the presence of 
psychic phenomena in connection with the origin and early 
progress of Christianity. Prior history will show that these 
phenomena were not so new in general character as most people 
think, and this preparatory history should be consulted in all 
attempts to understand the interest which the facts roused in the 
Apostolic period. 

Two things are to be considered as affecting the state of mind 
before Christ appeared. The first is Jewish history, and the 
second is the effect of Greek philosophy. Both of these are sug- 
gested in words of St. Paul, “the Jews ask a sign [a miracle] 
and the Greeks seek after wisdom.” (I Corinthians 1:22.) Here 
he characterized the two types of mind of that time perfectly. 
The intellectual tendencies of both offered the temptation to meet 
the demand in the way to satisfy it. Politically the Jewish mind 
had sought salvation in a temporal king and had for ages turned 
away from what mediumship might have promised under proper 
study. The persecutions of “ witches” reveal the attitude of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and yet the story of the Woman of 
Endor shows what was going on among the common people. It 
is probable that the whole higher movement for Hebrew mono- 
theism had been inspired by the necessity of ridding the masses 
of fetishism and animism. Hence the attack on witchcraft 
which, in the form which it had among savages and uncivilized 
people, resulted in superstition and gross immorality. In some 
way it had to be eradicated, and philosophy and religion com- 
bined to effect this object, using the civil code for the purpose. 

Sut just to that extent did they tend to deprive the popular mind 
of its belief in a spiritual world beyond death. 

Greek philosophy had the same tendency. The attack of 
Xenophanes on polytheism was for the purpose of establishing 
a monotheistic point of view. Polytheism had always favored 
belief in survival, and the oracles, whether genuine or fraudulent, 
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had fostered it. But with the growth of intelligence the oracles 
declined, and philosophy terminated in the materialism of Epi- 
curus and Lucretius. Neo-Platonism endeavored to maintain a 
more spiritualistic conception of the cosmos, tho compromising 
it with philosophic idealism. But at no time did Neo-Platonism 
succeed in dominating general thought. It was too speculative, 
too far removed from the common understanding, and too un- 
congenial to the scientific tendencies of many minds. Hence the 
Epicureans obtained the hold of the reflective spirits of the age. 
Materialism became the prevalent mode of thought. 

A fundamental feature of that materialism was that it 
denied the immortality of the soul. Strange to say, it admitted 
the existence of a soul, an etherial or refined material organism. 
But it asserted, nevertheless, that it perished with the body. On 
one point, it touched the springs of polytheism: it admitted the 
existence of the gods, whom we could see in our dreams, but it 
placed them in the intermundium, a place between the worlds, 
and gave them no power whatever over human or physical 
events. It sought the explanation of all events in physical causes. 

Both the Neo-Platonic and the materialistic philosophy had 
their influence on Judaistic thought. The evidence of this is in 
Philo Judzeus and the doctrine of the Logos before the time 
ascribed to the teachings of Christ, and in the controversy be- 
tween the Pharisees and the Sadducees, the former believing in 
the resurrection, and the latter denying it, as agnostics or ma- 
terialists. ‘Both of these sects had their political interests 
affected by their respective attitudes toward the traditional 
Hebrew religion. But the Jews were so involved, perhaps 
fanatically, in the Messianic politics, that they showed less en- 
thusiasm for philosophy than the Greeks and Romans, and their 
Messianic ideas were bound up with their religion, while religion 
did not affect the political and philosophic life of Greece and 
Rome so distinctly and only in the way of statecraft or political 
utility and prudence. 

The two fundamental things in primitive Christianity relating 
to our theme were the doctrine of the resurrection and the 
“miracle.” The story of Christ’s birth hardly concerns the 
present issue. The resurrection and “ miracles” are of chief 
interest in defining early Christianity, the one expressing a 
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philosophic doctrine, and the other meeting a demand which St. 
Paul said was characteristic of the Jews: namely, for a sign or 
supernormal proof. Immortality had not been a dominant note 
of Judaism, and many would say that it was not held at all. But 
the way in which such terms as Hades, Gehenna and Sheol are 
sometimes used, and certain passages in the later writers of the 
Old Testament, indicate that it was thought of and perhaps 
widely believed, but was not characteristic of Judaism as it came 
to be of Christianity. 

Anyone who thinks that Christ’s resurrection or the story of 
it was the first source of the Christian belief in immortality has 
slight acquaintance with the New Testament. The utmost that 
could be claimed for the event ascribed to Christ was that it was 
evidence of a view already held. The whole problem of immor- 
tality was worked out in philosophic thought before any real or 
alleged event of the resurrection of Christ was told. This is most 
clearly shown in the controversy between the Pharisees and 
Sadducees and in one or two other incidents in the New Testa- 
ment. ‘The Pharisees believed in the resurrection: the Sadducees 
denied it, and the whole matter had been discussed long before. 
How did this probably come about? 

It is worth noting that in early classical literature the Greek 
word for “resurrection,” both in the substantive and in the 
verbal form, was used to denote rising from the dead. It is 
found at least three times in Homer’s Iliad, three times in 
AX schylus, once in Herodotus, and once in Sophocles, and per- 
haps many times elsewhere. But these suffice to show that the 
idea of the resurrection antedated Christianity a long time, and 
it perhaps took a less objectionable form than the resurrection of 
the physical body. But that aside, the main point is that the idea 
did not arise with the event ascribed to Christ, but was even a 
well established belief in his time prior to his own death, and 
represented a scientific reply to Epicureanism. 

Ancient materialism was inconsistent in admitting the ex- 
istence of a soul, tho denying its survival. Its doctrine of the 
etherial organism enabled opponents to suppose that survival 
came under the general hypothesis of the persistence of matter, 
the ether being nothing more or less than a fine type of matter. 
Then the existence of apparitions or ghosts, on any theory of 
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them, would naturally be explained by the theory of the etherial 
body. All that the advocates of survival would have to do would 
be to appeal to the common belief in ghosts and the sceptical 
Sadducees would have to discredit the alleged facts in order to 
escape the conclusion. If they had not admitted the existence of 
a soul, they would not be bound by either the facts or the in- 
terpretation of them. Later materialism took that course. It 
interpreted consciousness as the function of the organism, not a 
manifestation of a soul, and hence could resort to hallucination 
and all sorts of explanations of apparitions. But the age in 
which the doctrine of the resurrection arose was not so nice and 
so discriminating in its doubts of the facts as we are today, and 
sO apparitions obtained a more easy credence. The recognition 
of them, assuming them to represent some sort of reality other 
than hallucination, would offer a strong ad hominem argument 
against materialism and be a most natural support of survival 
after death. The Pharisees evidently took this view of the case, 
and the Sadducees, being the Jewish materialists of the day, 
denied the doctrine. 

Hence the intellectual atmosphere was quite prepared, so to 
speak, for a story of the resurrection. It was not a new doctrine 
and only a well attested fact of return or appearance after death 
would be required to offer a point of attack on materialism, 
whether it went by that name or not. The situation was ripe for 
the assertion of immortality on the premises of materialism, and 
whether the persons who did affirm it did so from philosophic 
interest or clear knowledge of this issue makes no difference. 
The ground was prepared and the general consensus of ideas 
made it an easy step. The appearance of Christ after death as an 
apparition was sufficient to spring the issue, to give a new im- 
pulse to the doctrine of a future life, and to make him the hero of 
its origin, especially in connection with his ethical and spiritual 
teaching. The evidence is clear that people were familiar with 
apparitions and similar coincidental phenomena, but these were 
not associated with a lofty ethical teacher, as in this instance, 
and, while they betokened survival, they did not tend to signify 
Messianic and other interests. 

I have remarked that the 
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‘miracles ’’ were the second class 


of phenomena on which Christianity rested. Not all of these 
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had a psychic interest. Some of them were purely physical 
marvels and not even of the type that has received the attention 
of psychic researchers. The majority of them, however, were 
phenomena of healing and have a psychic character. With others 
the psychic researcher is perfectly familiar and to these I shall 
first appeal to prove that Christianity was integrally associated 
with psychic phenomena. 

The first instance of which mention can be made is the story 
of the Transfiguration and the appearance of Moses and Elias, 
Matthew XVII, verses 1 to 13 inclusively. Here we have alleged 
phenomena with which we are perfectly familiar in mediumistic 
experiences, experimental and spontaneous. Apparitions often 
or usually occur without anv transfiguration. But modifications 
of the face both in respect of the muscles and the appearance in 
respect to light have been noticed. It matters not if these are 
illusions or hallucinations in the observer, they are experiences 
which may be described as transfigurations, and they suggest 
what may have occurred on the occasion under review. Nor does 
it make any difference if the whole story is a myth. The point is 
that such phenomena as apparitions, hallucinations or not, have 
to occur in order to give rise even to myths. The fabrication has 
to be based upon some sort of fact. That creates a theory, 
however distorted it may be. Even the conjurer has to imitate 
some experience in order to produce his illusion. Hence, regard- 
less of the question whether the story of Moses and Elias appear- 
ing on this occasion be true or not, it represents what was 
believed in that age, and this statement is corroborated by other 
incidents in the New Testament, in which it is said that the 
people thought John the Baptist was one of the prophets risen 
from the dead. They were accustomed to interpreting certain 
phenomena in this manner, whatever their real character— 
imagination, illusion or hallucination. 

The second instance to be noted is that of Christ walking on 
the water. (Matthew XIV, 22-26; Mark VI, 46-52; and John 
VI, 17-21.) Matthew’s and Mark’s accounts say that the dis- 
ciples thought it was a spirit, showing an interpretation more 
consistent with normal experience than the hypothesis of his 
physical presence in such a place, and clearly indicating familiar- 
ity with the real or alleged phenomena of apparitions. 
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The next is St. Paul’s vision on the way to Damascus, which 
resulted in his conversion to Christianity. The three accounts of 
it are not perfectly consistent in all details, but are so in the main 
features. And it is probably the best authenticated incident of 
the kind in the New Testament, supported by the authority of St. 
Paul himself. Most of the other incidents are second-hand. St. 
Paul saw a light and did not recognize the cause of it until he 
heard the voice which claimed to be that of Jesus. In one account 
St. Paul seems to have been the only person who heard the voice ; 
in another, those with him heard a voice but saw no one. In the 
third, which St. Paul tells, these persons did not hear the voice 
but saw the light. In all, St. Paul saw the light and heard the 
voice, two of the accounts purporting to be by himself. 

Here again we have the phenomenon of an apparition, visual 
and auditory, a case of combined clairvoyance and clairaudience 
illustrating the phenomena of sensory automatisms. These 
suffice to show us how a story of the resurrection might arise and 
how a theory of it might exist before it was applied to Christ, 
and so represent not an exceptional, but a common and familiar 
fact. But we have the main incidents of the New Testament in 
this respect revealing the existence of the phenomena which 
naturally appeared miraculous or supernatural to the observers, 
and which, whatever you call them, have been verified in thous- 
ands of instances in modern times; and religion and science, both 
in mortal combat, hold out against their significance! Or disre- 
gard the connection between them and New Testament times. 

The visions at the resurrection, authentic or not, belong to the 
same category. The experience of the disciples on the way to 
Emmaus is a specially interesting one. It has more superficial 
evidence of its genuineness than some others, because the most 
natural way for an inventor of such a story to put it would be to 
have the apparition recognized. There are some features about 
it that suggest invention: namely, the incident of Christ’s eating 
to prove that it was a physical resurrection. (Compare Luke 
XXIV, 13-44.) But the circumstance that it seemed at first to be 
a mere voice and then a visible but unrecognized person involves 
an uneconomic process in the invention of a miracle. The most 
natural course would be to make it a clear apparition at once. 
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But what we actually have is the story of the appearance of the 
dead clairaudiently and clairvoyantly experienced. 

There was an incident in Christ’s life that illustrated another 
phase of psychic phenomena. I refer to his conversation with the 
woman at the well. (Compare John IV, 7-29.) As the story is 
told, he met an entire stranger and discovered clairvoyantly, or 
better, perhaps, mediumistically, that she had had five husbands 
and that the man she was then living with was not her husband. 
She at once recognized him as a prophet, which indicates that 
psychic power was supposed to characterize the prophets. The 
same phenomenon occurs with our modern mediums constantly, 
in connection with experimental incidents recorded at the time, 
not spontaneous incidents depending on the memory for their 
integrity. Here again, then, we find Christ in the role of a 
psychic in phenomena, the type of which is perfectly familiar 
with us and verifiable experimentally, whether you choose to 
explain it by telepathy or spiritistic intervention. 

The day of pentecost should be added to the list for its 
peculiar character. The phenomena which occurred on that 
occasion are now often named glossolalia, or speaking with 
tongues, the name applied to the phenomena reported in Acts II, 
1-13. Usually in modern times the phenomena get no further 
than nonsense syllables. But in a more definite form they appear 
in the case of mediums who use a language which they have 
never learned or communicate, perhaps only a few words, in a 
language unknown to them. On the day of pentecost it was said 
that people of all nations met together and each nation heard his 
own language spoken by persons who did not know it. The 
account begins with an allusion to the “sound of a rushing, 
mighty wind from heaven,’ a phenomenon that is often re- 
marked in the séance room or in connection with psychic ex- 
periences, only the experience would not be described in such 
strong terms. Probably or possibly there may be some exagger- 
ation in this phrase and in other descriptive features, but 
whether credible or not, the events alleged are of a type with 
which we are familiar to some extent in modern psychic 
experiences. 

The most conspicuous phenomena of the New Testament 
bearing upon the issue here are the “ miracles” of healing. We 
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hear, or did hear the last and previous centuries, a great deal 
about “ miracles” in general as the attestation of the divine in 
the gospel and in nature. But I do not know an author on Evi- 
dences who called especial attention to the practical aspect of the 
“miracles” or to the predominance of spiritual healing among 
them. Interest seems to be concentrated on the more remark- 
able instances of contravening the laws of nature and the prag- 
matic side finds little attention. Perhaps this was due to the 
interest men came to have in a speculative rather than a prac- 
tical creed. The latter requires more sacrifice of personal am- 
bitions and desires than a creed about the past. But however 
this may be, primitive Christianity was concerned more with 
ethics and healing than with cosmology or theology, and as the 
‘““ miracles,” purporting to set aside speculative materialism, 
affected those points of view they became the chief object of 
interest. But it would have been better for the church to have 
concentrated on ethical organization and spiritual healing as did 
Christ and the apostles. 

The Gospel of Matthew mentions 18 cases of healing, the 
withering of the fig tree, Christ walking on the water, the Trans- 
figuration, and the Resurrection. Luke mentions 20 instances of 
healing, the appearance of Christ on the way to Emmaus, the 
raising of Lazarus, and the Transfiguration, and some appari- 
tional incidents connected with the Resurrection. John mentions 
4 cases of healing, the raising of Lazarus, and Christ walking on 
the water. The Acts of the Apostles mentions 2 instances of 
healing, the vision and rescue of Peter from prison, and the 
incidents connected with the conversion of St. Paul. After 
these the whole subject of healing and “ miracles’ seems to have 
been dropped. The Epistle to the Romans mentions none of 
them as narrative events, and the later parts of the New Testa- 
ment are as clear of them as the literature that marks the decline 
of “miracles” in later ages. They are practically confined to 
the four Gospels, as the statistical account shows. 

I shall call attention to only two instances of healing which 
reflect very clearly, one of them the process and the other the 
fact of healing at a distance. The first instance was the raising 
of Jairus’s daughter. Mark’s account (V. 22-43) is fuller than 
that of Matthew (IX, 18-26) and Luke (VIII, 49-56). A ruler 
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came and said his daughter lay at the point of death and asked 
Christ to heal her. Before Christ could respond, someone came 
and told the father that it was too late and that his daughter was 
already dead. But Christ went with him and turned out all those 
in the room and took the father and mother with Peter, James 
and John into the room, and told them that the child was not 
dead but sleeping. He then simply awakened her from the trance 
or comatose condition by “ suggestion.”” The whole process of 
removing the mourners and taking in with him those whose pres- 
ence might be helpful and diagnosing it as trance simulating 
death, and then by simple suggestion restoring the child, would 
recall the Nancy and Salpetriére work, and also much of the 
work in the Emmanuel Movement. 

The second instance is in John IV, 46-54. A nobleman came 
to Christ to have his son cured, requesting Christ to come 
quickly. Christ simply answered: “ Go thy way; thy son liveth.” 
When he arrived home, he found his son better and improving. 
He asked the servants when this happened, and they replied that 
it was about the seventh hour. This coincided with the time that 
Christ had told the nobleman his son would get well. Here we 
have the coincidence in time observed and recorded by the father 
as proof of the cure. Besides, it should be noticed that it was 
absent treatment, a phenomenon with which we are familiar 
today, tho instances of it have not been collected in such a way 
as is desirable. There were several other instances in the New 
Testament of absent cure. Mark VII, 24-30, and Luke VII, 
1-10 are records of it. 

We have a fair indication in modern times in what we know 
of mental healing of what probably occurred in these early times. 
Medicine no longer questions the value of suggestion and mental 
healing, and many remarkable cures have occurred which ortho- 
dox medicine would not believe until forced by the facts to do so. 
I have no doubt that the narratives of them in the New Testa- 
ment are exaggerated, as they often are today. The extremely 
brief accounts of what took place show the influence of interpre- 
tation rather than a scientific observation and record of the facts. 
For instance, compare the case of the demoniac from the tombs. 
Matthew (VIII, 28) states that there were two of them who 
came from the tombs. Mark (V, 2) says one, and Luke (VIII, 
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27) also says one. But in general the accounts fairly agree, as 
they might well do if they have all been taken from a single 
source or Gospel which has been lost. But the fact that there 
seems to have been no mythopoeic tendency regarding the heal- 
ing of the Apostles, which almost wholly declined in their lives, 
is so much in favor of some sort of truth in the stories about 
Christ’s cures. It is probable that the Apostles were chosen for 
their psychic power. St. Paul showed it in the fact of his vision 
on the way to Damascus. The Apostles who saw Christ after 
his death, interpreting the Resurrection after the example of 
apparitions, for instance, on the way to Emmaus, had to be 
psychic to have these experiences. But they were probably in- 
ferior in power to Christ and apparently the “ miracles ” of heal- 
ing rapidly disappeared. The phenomena of mediumistic healing 
are plentiful today. They have not been scientifically investi- 
gated as yet, either to see what can be done, or to ascertain the 
nature of it. But those familiar with the process can recognize a 
probable verification of what took place in the New Testament 
times. Lecky thinks that the belief in “ miracles,’ including 
those of spiritual healing, gradually declined because of the 
growth in physical knowledge and general scientific intelligence. 
This was no doubt a factor in the disappearance of them. But 
this would hardly have occurred if the healing had continued as 
in the early times, or had been systematically investigated and 
applied. Salvation gradually became a matter of a theological 
creed and philosophy took hold of Christianity and enfeebled 
its pragmatic tendencies, and this, with the disuse of healing 
powers, whether for good or bad reasons, had as much to do with 
the decline of healing as any change in scientific knowledge. 
One more idea may be mentioned: it is that of Angels. We 
have come to look at that term as denoting a spiritual being with- 
out any implication of its function or activity. But its original 
meaning was that of a Messenger and in religious parlance it 
came to mean a messenger between the dead and the living. This 
was the Old Testament conception decidedly, and only the dis- 
appearance from Christian thought of intercommunication be- 
tween the living and the dead deprived the term of its older 
signification. The term had a meaning even in Homer, 
Herodotus, and Sophocles which connected it with psychic phe- 
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nomena, so that the loss of this import is the loss of its original 
meaning. Such a significance is clearly indicated in Acts XII, 15. 
Speaking of the appearance of Peter when they thought him in 
prison, they said, “ It is his angel,” that is, his guide or familiar 
spirit. The passage very distinctly recognizes the spiritistic point 
of view and makes it characterize the conscious thought of 
the time. 

Apropos of this also, it may be worth noting that the Im- 
perator group of personalities, who appeared in the automatic 
writing of Stainton Moses, Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Chenoweth, 
called themselves “ Messengers.” This is particularly significant 
because of the name which came through Mr. Moses as that. of 
Imperator. It was the name of one of the Old Testament 
Prophets, or of a person supposed to be one of them: namely, 
Malachi. But I am told by a scholar familiar with Hebrew that 
this is not the name of a person, but means “ Messengers,” and 
that no one knows who wrote the book by that name. It has 
been supposed, because we did not get the name Malachi through 
Mrs. Piper and others, that the latter have been wrong in the 
name given. This is not correct reasoning. ‘‘ Malachi’ was the 
Ifebrew for the very function which Imperator assumed in Eng- 
lish through Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Chenoweth, as well as Mr. 
Moses. Angel and Messenger, therefore, carry a spiritistic im- 
port in the records of Christianity. 

It does not require any exposition to indicate the meaning of 
all this for a new interpretation of the New Testament. It will 
bring Christ’s life, teaching and work into the domain of science. 
No doubt the majority of Christian believers will resent any such 
interpretation, but I do not believe those who have intelligently 
tried to find the unity between the physical sciences and the 
ethical and spiritual life of man will feel any qualms about it. 
This age needs a reconciliation between religion and science, even 
tho the reconciliation involves the entire triumph of science. 
The very nature of science as the investigation of the present 
moment or the verification in present experience of the claims 
made about nature and history, and the existence of demo- 
cratic institutions, with the extension of education and freedom 
of thought, make it impossible to obtain all our knowledge from 
the ancients or traditions of any kind. We insist on seeing and 
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knowing things for ourselves and testing every claim of the past 
by our present experience. If science, therefore, cannot verify 
the stories told in the New Testament, or ascertain just what 
truth they really or probably represent, the credal part of it will 
not stand and the fundamental ideas which gave it the strength 
and interest it possesses will suffer accordingly. 

It would be venturing upon the speculative to undertake to 
reconstruct the story of Christ’s nature and work. The evidence 
for the integrity of the narratives about him, especially of the 
“miracles,” is not good enough to warrant dogmatic use of them. 
But the general study of history and of what has been accom- 
plished in modern psychology will vindicate the probability that 
Christianity originated in psychic phenomena, and when we can 
eliminate the mythical element from the accounts of it, we may 
discover just what Christ was and just what he did. But if you 
wish to get a reconciliation between his teaching and that of 
modern science, it must be in the verification of the phenomena 
which appeared in the “ miracles,’ not because they are “ mir- 
acles”’ in the historical sense of that term, but because they 
represent facts of nature quite as much as gravitation or chemical 
affinity. Let us once verify survival after death and the doctrine 
of spiritual healing, and both the philosophical and the prag- 
matic side of Christianity will obtain their vindication, and the 
sting will be taken out of science, as well as out of the illusions 
about historical Christianity. 

The interpretation of Christianity here hinted at makes it a 
scientific religion. It was a revolt against tradition and author- 
ity, the petrified ideas of the Old Testament, and based its claims 
upon an appeal to facts, facts that had been familiar to the 
human race from time immemorial and, tho not carefully ob- 
served and recorded, so universal that it required only the same 
patience and observation that had achieved such wonders in 
physical science in order to give religion as satisfactory a status 
as science. The moment that the poetic imagination and 
niythopoeic tendencies began to prevail in Christian thought, it 
deviated from its original meaning and abandoned the appeal to 
facts. It began to depend on philosophic propositions and not 
upon present facts and experience. This was the inception of its 
decline and conflict with the scientific spirit. It must retrace its 
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steps and employ the method of science for its rejuvenation. 
When Mr. Myers remarked in his last work that the next gener- 
ation would believe in the resurrection of Christ, he had a correct 
conception of what psychic research meant for the reinterpreta- 
tion and reconstruction of the Biblical system and perhaps the 
foundation of all other religions. We shall not return to the 
naive conceptions of the past about them, but we shall find that, 
in spite of mythopoeic distortions, there will be a certain amount 
of truth in the various phenomena reported in the New Testa- 
ment. Just in proportion as we can reproduce them can we 
believe that they occurred in the past. But as long as we fail to 
reproduce them we shall have to suspend judgment about them 
or disregard them in our belief and conduct. 
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“SPIRITUALISM AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY.” 
By WALTER F. Prince. 


The above is the title of a book which we understand has 
excited a certain amount of respectful attention among the not 
sufficiently informed. Its author is a doctor, presumably of 
England, the country which saw the nativity of the book, and 
the name conferred upon him by cruel parents is Millais Culpin. 
The book boasts an introduction by Professor Leonard Hill, also 
an Englishman, and, we are told, a prominent biologist. The 
subtitle announces that the work is “ an explanation of spiritual- 
istic phenomena and beliefs in terms of modern knowledge,” 
which sonorous proclamation awakens expectation somewhat 
dampened by words in the author’s preface: “‘ Nevertheless, since 
i take it for granted that supernatural phenomena are not what 
their producers would have us believe, and at the same time make 
no attempt to prove their human origin,” et cetera. 

Very well, we will not expect proof, but only an explanation. 

Sut proof and explanation have one thing in common, they must 
relate to and be consistent with the facts. The gentleman who 
published his theory that all moral evil is an evolution from 
molecular transgression of natural law did not profess to prove 
anything, he was only explaining. But even he based his ex- 
planation upon an alleged fact, that “ one fine day ” a particle of 
matter broke up the monotony of ages of dull obedience to law 
by kicking up a fuss. And the gentlemen responsible for this 
book, unless they cite only facts as safely beyond the reach of 
current inspection as the ancient rebellious atom, cannot, if they 
are careless of their facts, plead that they are not offering proof 
but only an explanation. This pleasant device for avoiding re- 
sponsibility is detected and disallowed. 

Nevertheless, for proof they refer us to the works of Frank 
Podmore, which is odd, since he firmly held the telepathic 
doctrine which they repudiate; and to certain foolish books, as 
Mercier's and Clodd’s, which indicates a forlorn and desperate 
case if none better can be brought forward. But so far as the 
present authors concern themselves with facts we propose to 
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observe their treatment of facts narrowly. Since they are openly 
contemptuous of the psychical researcher who finds anything in 
phenomena which makes him question whether they are accounted 
for by academic science, they must expect to be followed and 
narrowly watched as they wander rashly confident in a field with 
which they are not familiar. 

The introduction, by Professor Hill, begins with five pages 
of physiological description which is informative, but surplusage 
as relates to the issue. Who doubts that the human body is multi- 
tudinously intricate, who doubts the evolution of the senses? 
The more intricate the physical and mental mechanism, the more 
marvelous the evolution, the more and not the less plausible is 
the suspicion that perhaps a finer sense, a higher power, has been 
reached. As well, without any real examination which would 
prove the existence of wireless telegraphy, dogmatize that it 
cannot exist, else why all the marvelous mechanism of telegraphs 
and telephones, with their conducting processes, the wires, if 
there is a way by which the wires may be dispensed with, 
and the vibrations cut loose and launch out into the ether. The 
sending and receiving stations are left? So would they be in 
case that the scouted telepathy between the living is a fact; the 
brain of one person would be the sending instrument and that of 
another the receiving one. 

“The realization of these facts’’—what? that our senses 
were evolved through incalculable ages—“ saves the physiologist 
from being deceived ” into thinking that there is such a thing as 
telepathy. As well does it prove that apperception is impossible. 
As well that there can be no power of deductive reasoning. Our 
minds transcend mere sensory reactions, and the question is how 
far that transcendence extends. The modern Aristotelian does 
not find it necessary to examine, to mention, probably even to be 
aware of the recorded and printed evidence for telepathy, and so 
illustrates Chesterton’s saying, “‘ Explain the easy, deny the hard, 
and go home to tea.”” “ It is to be expected,” he says, “ that the 
sensory stimuli received from a given environmental condition 
will often arouse the same train of thought in two or more people, 
standing together, especially in those who habitually associate. 
Such coincidences of thought, which astonish the ignorant, are 
due to natural law.” 
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Such a description is laughable. Here is a man discussing 
telepathy who actually supposes that the evidence which has 
attracted wide attention is of this nature—‘ two or more people,” 
“who habitually associate,’ say husband and wife, “ standing 
together,” perhaps look out of the window and both think how 
beautiful the sunset, or they receive a letter and both think it 
may be from son John! Several persons composing a family sit 
at table and it occurs to all that the beefsteak is excellent! 

Professor Hill could never have written down such a miscon- 
ception of the facts which we are studying had his mind not been 
cloaked in midnight ignorance of the topic he is discussing. Let 
us look at one or two examples illustrating the real problem, 
selecting them from the series wherein Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray, of Oxford, was the percipient, partly because he, his 
daughter Mrs. Toynbee, and the accomplished Mrs. Verrall were 
among the “ignorant ’’ people concerned in them. 

Under safeguarded conditions (see Proceedings of S. P. R., 
Vol. XXIX, pp. 64-110) a purely imaginary scene was agreed 
upon, as follows: “ Mr. S playing Badminton at the Bad- 
minton Club at Bogota; Lord Murray watching, and ladies 
watching. one with a fan.” Mrs. Toynbee was the ostensible 
agent. Professor Murray was called in, and this is what he said: 
“This has something to do with your voyage to Panama [ Mrs. 
Toynbee had made a voyage to Panama]|—it’s South American— 
it’s people in white playing a game—it’s your villain S——-; he’s 
playing a game—the word Bogota is coming to my mind—I 
think it is at a games-club.” (Mrs. Toynbee: ‘ What is the 
game?”) “TI think I am only guessing. I think the game is 
3adminton, and the Master of Elibank [Lord Murray] is there.” 

Now what was there in the relationship of the parties to the 
experiment, in their proximity, or in their local environment 
which can by the utmost effort of ingenious imagination be sup- 
posed capable of suggesting the correspondences between what 
was proposed and the response? If the scene had been a real 
one, hitting by chance upon one particular might have drawn all 
the others after it, though even then the exact parallel, both as 
to inclusion and exclusion of details, would be astonishing, but 
as the scene was an imaginary one, this resource for explanation 
is wanting. 
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Again, the same agent arranged with others this test: 
‘“‘ Dostoievsky writing in a very bare room, I think in France, and 
hearing the bailiff people banging at the door, and pretending he 
is not in the house.”” And this is what Professor Murray, when 
admitted, said: “ I think it is out of a book—it’s Russian—it’s a 
man inside a house—and the people beating and beating on the 
door outside—and he’s keeping quite still so they shan’t know he 
is there—it’s a big sort of a bare room and he is a writer—seems 
a mad sort of a person—(I) don’t somehow feel as if I was 
going to get it—I think it is in France—but he must be Russian 
—TI don’t feel as if they were going to murder him at all—I 
should think it is a story of Dostoievsky, that I can’t get—I have 
a feeling that I can’t be right—Are they bailiffs?” 

Imagine if you please that it was impossible for persons in 
one room to whisper softly enough to prevent a man at a distance 
in another room with closed doors between from hearing what 
was arranged, charge the distinguished professor and the other 
experimenters, if you will, with arranging a hoax to deceive the 
Society of which Mr. Murray was the president, but don’t have 
the effrontery to hint that there was anything in blood-relation- 
ship, local situation or environment to bring about the broken 
sentences which were uttered, especially as the arranged scene is 
not in any book, but was an invented one. 

Nor are such instances exceptions in the series. Mrs. Ver- 
rall, whose reasoning faculties were superior to the logical falla- 
cies into which the writers of the book in hand stumble on almost 
every page, analyzed the 505 experiments in which Professor 
Murray was agent and found that excluding 68 cases in which 
no impression was received, there were 38.2 per cent. of suc- 
cesses, 32.3 of partial successes, and 29.5 of failures. 

Such are the facts, and there are many other series on record, 
in which the experimenters were the peers of Professor Hill in 
intelligence and where the conditions surrounding the tests are 
carefully reported. And note that the most of the printed series 
are experimental, whereas Professor Hill seems to conceive only 
of spontaneous isolated cases of supposed telepathy. What be- 
comes of the careless generalization “it is to be expected that 
sensory stimuli received from a given environmental condition 
will often arouse the same train of thought in two or more people 
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standing together, especially in those who habitually associate ”’ ? 

If the critic and explainer was quite ignorant of the records 
to which I refer and from which I have given but two samples, 
what business had he as a responsible man of science to discuss 
the subject before the public? He would look upon the man 
who, with mental equipment of an average factory hand, pub- 
lished his views on biology, as a droll and contemptible object. 
We refrain from expressing contempt for the other man who, in 
a state of dense ignorance of the literature of telepathy, calmly 
addresses the public upon the subject, but we will not be re- 
strained from calling him a droll spectacle, as droll as that old 
neighbor of ours who mixed into a conversation on dietary hy- 
gienics with the contribution that he himself thought that “ it isn’t 
healthy for anyone to put hot biscuits into his lungs.” Does he 
not know of the long row of volumes issued by the Societies for 
Psychical Research? But, as ignorance of the law is no excuse 
for crime, so ignorance of the evidence for telepathy is no ex- 
cuse for rushing into print about it. If he does know of the 
existence of these volumes, if he is aware of the many reports 
of careful experimentation for thought-transference, then he is 
guilty of swindling his readers. However that may be, having 
been brought face to face with the facts, and having once misled 
his public, he is surely culpable if he maintains by silence his 
false representation of the evidence, and fails to face and discuss 
the actual facts. Let him now essay the task of explaining these 
facts on any “normal” hypothesis, and God grant him good 
deliverance. Or let him come out like a man and acknowledge 
that in a certain “Introduction” he wrote words without 
wisdom. 

ut there is another generalized argument against the possi- 
bility of telepathy. It is intimated that if there were, the Stock 
xchange and the army in the field would need no telegraphs, 
telephones or messengers, S. O. S. signals at sea would be un- 
necessary, and it could be depended upon to win fortunes in the 
fluctuations of shares. It would be as logical to intimate that if 
Coleridge and a few others have really dreamed out poems, it 
should not be necessary for poets to labor marshalling thoughts 
and rhymes ; that if there are mathematical prodigies there should 
be no necessity for laborious calculations with pencil on paper. 
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If there is such a thing as telepathy, it is certain that the “ per- 
cipient ” is a rare bird. There is no logic in the implied demand 
that the exceptional and sporadic should be universal, certain and 
dependable. The “agent”? in experiments “ concentrates” in 
the effort to cause the “ percipient”’ to get his thought. Are 
“bulls? of the Stock Exchange concentrating in order to get 
information to the “bears”? And as regards spontaneous 
telepathy, it is utterly impossible to prove that no one ever gets 
transferred thoughts relative to stocks, battles and other matters 
of practical importance. In fact there are claims, and some ap- 
pearances, that they do. But as apparent telepathic successes are 
uncertain, even under the best conditions, and as the flurry of 
business, battle, etc., rarely furnishes those conditions, no one of 
sense would act on such an impression if he suspected he might 
be receiving one. To argue against the possibility of telepathy 
on the ground that it is not of daily practical use is much like 
arguing that there are no aerolites since foundries are not main- 
tained by meteoric iron. 

As an illustration of the statement that there is evidence that 
telepathy is of benefit sometimes in practical and critical affairs, 
we cite the case of John Muir, the noted naturalist (Journal 
A. $. P. R., Vol. XV, pp. 394-396). He had not seen his friend, 
Professor Butler, for years, and the last letter he had from him 
was received some weeks after it was written, and had not a 
word about visiting California, for the plan to do so had not then 
been formed. About a month after receipt of that letter Muir 
was where he had been for three weeks, high up on the north 
wall of the Yosemite Valley, two miles from the brink. ‘“ Sud- 
denly,” he says, “ I was seized with the idea of going down the 
valley to find Professor Butler.’ The result was that he found 
his friend wandering among the rocks on the steep side of the 
mountain, not knowing his way and about to be overtaken by 
night. If this was telepathy it was of some practical use. If not, 
what was it? 

“The phenomena of wireless telegraphy and of radio-active 
elements have led people to think that some direct means of com- 
munication of energy from one brain to another may be possible, 
that is, without intervention of the senses.” Here is a pretty 
setting of the carriage before the horse. People were talking 
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about direct transference of thought from brain to brain long 
before wireless telegraphy or radio-activity had been heard of. 
Mark Twain wrote an article on “ Mental Telegraphy ” nearly 
forty years ago. It was the facts which set people to thinking of 
possible thought-transference, and they had to wait for wireless 
telegraphy and knowledge of radio-activity before they could 
draw the possibly misleading analogies which are now familiar. 

The introduction goes on with an elaborate argument against 
the possibility “that waves of energy proceed directly through 
space from the watery granular living substance of the brain 
confined within the skull and skin, and passes into similar sub- 
stance of another.” If indeed this must be the process involved 
we would be inclined to say, so be it. Too much has newly come 
to light regarding forms and properties of energy, such as are 
displayed in radio-activity and the X-rays, for us to regard the 
passage of vibrations from the brain through the skull as un- 
thinkable. But at any rate the scientific method is first to ascer- 
tain if alleged facts are really facts, and let consequences and 
corollaries take care of themselves. If telepathy should at length 
be accepted it would not be the first time that pedants have de- 
clared that the acceptance of a newly-alleged fact would put the 
scheme of nature out of joint, but afterward, when the fact has 
been proved, have cheerfully and even enthusiastically fitted it 
into its place, and the scheme of nature has gone on as calmly as if 
nothing had happened. 

The psychical researcher is astounded to read Professor Hill’s 
confession that he thinks that The Road to Endor, a book telling 
how two imprisoned officers fooled their fellow-prisoners with 
faked “‘ messages,”’ is a key to all mediumistic phenomena. For, 
when he says that “such are the methods of the professional 
medium and in The Road to Endor they lie unravelled and fully 
exposed,’ we must do him the justice of admitting that he does 
not mean to imply that unprofessional mediums get supernormal 
results. He surely would not maintain that if some did no pro- 
fessional possibly could. Psychical researchers read the book 
without a thrill save of amused interest and without a suspicion 
that anyone would dream that it shed the smallest glimmer of 
new light upon the real problems of mediumship. Have we no 
knowledge of the methods of fraud and of the psychology of 
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deception? Have we no record for the exposure and analysis of 
trickery of various species? No scientific investigator would 
have regarded the testimony of the deluded prisoners, though 
they swore to it until they were blue in the face, as worth atten- 
tion, since all the circumstances, and especially the living cooped 
up together with its certainty of numerous conversations which 
the alert deceivers could utilize after the unsuspecting dupes had 
forgotten them, lent themselves admirably to both culpable and 
unconscious deception. The conditions which surrounded the 
prison performances, together with the naive ignorance of the 
onlookers as to what can be done in faking and as to the methods 
of detecting it, present an entire contrast to our best published 
records, where unnamed strangers from a distance are brought 
without notice to the psychic, and every avenue of leakage is 
hermetically closed, and where every word uttered makes a part 
of the record. 

The next important step in Prof. Hill’s philanthropic labors 
to save his fellow men from delusion is his proud claim that he 
once investigated a young woman who poured water into beds, 
and that he caught a servant girl who stole meat and tried to 
incriminate the cat by causing its innocent though dirty feet to 
imprint a track up the perpendicular wall leading to the larder 
window, and performed other astute tricks. But we have to 
admit shyly that we knew there were tricky servant girls and 
other girls before, and to hint modestly that we have found out a 
few things ourselves. The Societies for Psychical Research have 
resolved the mysteries of far more complicated cases of polter- 
geist and so far as I know, have never given a certificate of char- 
acter to any. 

But when it comes to houses where apparitions (or “ visual 
hallucinations”) are seen by people who never see them else- 
where, and where raps occur which all the searching and all the 
ingenuity cannot refer to physical causes, his little discoveries do 
not apply. Of course, he would say, as Munsterberg said of the 
subliminal mind: ‘ There is none.” But men as keen and initially 
incredulous as himself, and a great deal better qualified by special 
training, have investigated such reports and themselves heard 
such raps, and declare that there are such houses. And so an 
issue is found between those who have come up against and wit- 
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nessed the real thing, and the man who has not. And he pre- 
sumes to settle the question by some ridiculous little experience 
of his own which offers hardly a point of analogy, but which he 
values because it is his own and because in his ignorance or the 
agility of his imagination he supposes it to be just the sort of 
thing which gives the psychical researcher pause. 

Then comes a complaint that “the eminent scientists who 
have expressed their belief in spiritualism are mostly physicists,” 
and the claim that “to the physiologist, who recognizes the ma- 
jestic unity of natural phenomena, belief in telepathy and spirit- 
ualism appear a form of materialism as gross as the ju-ju 
superstition of the Benin native.” Think of it, belief in telep- 
athy, or the transcendence of thought over matter, and spirit- 
ualism, or the theory, founded on alleged evidence, that there 
is a mental entity which survives the dissolution of the body, is 
a form of materialism! Is it possible to make the affirmation 
mean anything? 

But passing that, is it a fact that the physiologist, more than 
the physicist, “ recognizes the majestic unity of natural phe- 
nomena’’? And, for the matter of that, is there any psychical 
researcher who questions “the majestic unity of natural phe- 
nomena’’? We need not worry about that unity; every new fact 
discovered, however grievous the previous lamentation that it 
would wreck the ineffable harmony of the universe, fits into its 
place, and natural phenomena march on as majestically as before. 

It is amusing—this recurrent appeal for a change of venue. 
Some of us remember when the physicists, because of their hard- 
headedness, their recognition of the “ majestic unity of natural 
thenomena’”’ and their materialistic prepossessions, were re- 
garded as the proper jury to try claims of the supernormal. But 
a number of the most eminent were converted ; plainly physicists 
would not do. Then psychologists were acclaimed as the only fit 
jurists, but a lot of psychologists became convinced, or at least 
lenient, so an appeal must be made to another court. Now a 
physiologist broadly hints that physiologists are the incorruptible 
judges who will promptly pronounce an adverse verdict. In the 
meantime a good many physicians of standing are being con- 
vinced of telepathy, and some of demonstrations of spirit sur- 
vival, and physicians are supposed to know something about 
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physiology. Are those only who write books on physiology 
and not those who learn and practise what is in the books 
physiologists ? 

Furthermore, it is not the demonstration of the survival of 
the spirit which is capable of disturbing the “‘ majestic unity ”’; it 
must be the survival itself. If the spirit survives, it is an entity, 
which, even while in the body, causes the disgusting mischief of 
injecting itself into the majestic unity: of mixing with natural 
phenomena in a fashion quite offensive. But a host of phys- 
icians and physiologists, including the great Sir William Osler, 
believe and have believed in the survival of the human spirit. 
Where next shall the appeal be made? 

Toward the close of the Introduction comes a burst of emo- 
tionalism. ‘This spiritism certainly does get our physiologist’s 
“ goat,” as it does that of many a learned pundit, who, on almost 
any other subject, can confine himself to the calm discussion of 
facts, but upon this has to relieve his feelings by horror-stricken 
ejaculations. ‘‘ Nothing can excite greater contempt,” he cries, 
“than the mean trivialities which are served as communications 
from that infinite, silent universe wherein the energy of individ- 
ual life sinks on death.” Well, here is a very pretty way of ascer- 
taining what is and what isn’t. I have a perfect contempt for 
snakes and toads, therefore the world does not contain toads and 
snakes. As Artemus Ward said, I personally “ abore and dis- 
gust ’’ fleas and medical quacks, therefore in my world no med- 
ical quacks nor fleas shall be possible. To Smith, roses are in- 
credible, because if they existed they would give him rose-fever, 
but Brown has no provisional, contingent liability to rose-fever, 
therefore roses, not being objects of loathing to him, are possible 
in his world. 

Suppose a party of miners hemmed in by a fall of rock. The 
rescuers, working their way through the wall, at length hear a 
tapping from within. They do not pause to inquire if the tapping 
is conveying some dignified and eloquent sentiment; it is enough 
that it signifies that the men are living yet. If a sign of intelli- 
gence came unmistakably from Mars, though it were only that 
sign by which an illiterate person indicates that he cannot write 


liis name, every scientific man would hail the new extension of 
our knowledge. 
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And it would seem as though the reception of any sort of a 
inessage from what Prof. Hill, by petitio princtpii, calls the 
“silent universe” (his “ unity of natural phenomena ”’ allows for 
two universes, the vocal one, and the silent one which absorbs 
individual energy after death) would have even more importance 
than a gesture from Mars, if it were no more than an unmistak- 
able “ Hello!’ If “communications” were all as trivial as is 
intimated, there might prove to be reasons not involving the in- 
telligence of the communicators. But even if the facts indicated 
that all communicating spirits are insane or imbecile, we should 
have to yield to the facts, for they will not yield to our contempt 
and loathing. 

We now pay our respects to the body of the book, and to its 
author. His first chapter, “ The Unconscious,” contains nothing 
to trouble the psychical researcher, unless he is finical about the 
use of the word “ intuitions ” for sense-perceptions dimly emerg- 
ing in consciousness. Indeed, what Dr. Culpin prefers to call the 
“unconscious” is daily pabulum for the psychical researcher. 
Neither has he any quarrel with the chapter on ‘‘ Complexes,” and 
indeed, is in hearty accord with what is said about the danger of 
having “ logic-tight compartments ” and indulging in “ pseudo- 
reasoning.”” He especially commends the sentence: “ Scientific 
men are prone to believe that their mind-work is purely logical 
* * * but the reception of a new theory is always opposed by 
those whose complexes are offended by it.” Jpse dixit. Nor are 
there more than a few allusions in the material of the chapters on 
“Forgetting and Repression” and “ Dissociation” to which the 
scientific psychical researcher is inclined to take exception, since 
subconscious thinking, buried memories and dissociated streams 
of consciousness are constant factors in his discussions. 

3ut there is something to be said about the chapter on 
“ Water-Divining.”” As I nowhere in critiques find it necessary 
to defend spiritism, so | am not here taking sides with those who 
believe in dowsing. I am simply criticising a mode of logic. I 
am protesting against spectators rushing in while a serious trial 
is going on, and volunteering testimony which is “ incompetent 
and impertinent,” and especially against their forcing themselves 
on the judge’s bench when they have not even heard, or are not 
willing to hear, the real evidence. 
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The following propositions are self-evident: (1) A large col- 
lection of evidence, including many cases, cannot be affected by 
bringing against it two or three selected minor cases. (2) Any 
number of experiments under unguarded and indeterminate con- 
ditions are invalid as against experiments under controlled and 
determined conditions. 

Now Dr. Culpin mentions three cases only, one from his own 
observation, one from a newspaper, and a third from the lips of 
an acquaintance. In all three instances, there was success com- 
plete or partial; but in the first case a number of spectators knew 
where the water was and may have given unconscious hints by 
expression and behavior; in the second there may have been an 
extraordinary degree of auditory hyperesthesia, by which the 
dowser detected the sound of water running in a pipe; and in the 
third case, no explanation for the successes of the real dowser in 
the story is offered. 

This is all the evidence which Dr. Culpin adduces to blast 
forever the claims of dowsing. Yet on the pages of the Proceed- 
ings of the English Society for Psychical Research (Vol. XIII, 
pp. 1-282) has been spread for many years the lengthy report 
of investigations of the subject by Sir William F. Barrett, the 
physicist, assisted at several points by eminent geologists, a report 
which carefully considers the possibilities of normal information 
as to the location of water, which gives many instances where 
such possibilities are supposed to be absent, instances where 
dowsers somehow located water where no one supposed that it 
could be reached and though wells sunk in the near vicinity were 
unsuccessful. Whether the evidence is conclusive or not is a 
matter for the reader to judge, but at least there is a mass of 
evidence adduced. And all this is passed over by the astute critic, 
who thinks that he has solved the whole business by explaining 
that the movement of the water-diviner’s twig is due to subcon- 
scious muscular action, which no intelligent person doubts, and to 
guess-work, judging by his great mass of cases, three in number 
and one of these from a newspaper. 

The chapter on “ Suggestion” early announces that “ Our 
thinking (apart from the observation of cause and effect in the 
small affairs of ordinary life [as though suggestion affected only 
large affairs, or as though the affairs of ordinary life were ex- 
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empt from its influence!]) is generally a matter of complexes, 
logic being concerned only in rare cases. Hence, if we use the 
above definition the greater part of our accepted propositions owe 
their acceptance to suggestion.”” And hence the gentleman who 
writes this should have been on his guard, for by his own state- 
ment, he is a bundle of complexes which irrationally rule the most 
of his thinking. But those who set down such generalities about 
the human race and make a courtesy-admission that they belong 
to it, immediately after talk as though they were another species 
exempt from the universal human frailties, or as though, after 
all, the human race were divided into two sets, those who disagree 
with the man who is writing and are ruled by complexes, and 
those who agree with him and are reasoning beings. There are, 
roughly speaking, the two sets, with all the gradations between. 
But it is not safe to accept a man’s own classification of himself. 
The only test is to see how a man succeeds when he tries to 
reason. That test we are applying to Dr. Culpin. 

sut he does not even know what the word “ suggestion ”’ 
means, as used by psychologists, else he would not say, by way 
of illustration, “since children believe what they are taught 
chiefly because the teacher says so, there does not seem much 
opinion or knowledge of the abstract [why is the word “ ab- 
stract ’’ juggled in here?| for which suggestion is not account- 
able.” Believing a thing because you are taught it is not sug- 
gestion, ‘The word is indeed hard to define, but it more nearly 
means the unconscious and irrational acceptance of intimations, 
hints, intended or unintended. The child has logical grounds for 
believing that the teacher knows when she teaches that the world 
is round, as the teacher had for believing it on the authority of 
the man who made the geography, as the writer of the geography 
had in believing it on the authority of scientists. No link of this 
chain would prove to be of the nature of suggestion, even if it 
should be discovered that the world is, after all, flat. Logic 
itself, reasoning from facts and from two propositions to a third, 
is fallible, else science would not have so often to revise its 
conclusions. 

3ut the Doctor gives more valid examples of suggestion from 
his personal experience. One of these is an incident of his think- 
ing he saw a pulsating exposed area of the brain, when there was 
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no penetration of the skull. The man had a paralyzed arm and 
a wound over the motor area of the brain, and so his “ uncon- 
scious” inferred that, as a paralyzed arm may result from a 
penetration of the skull, there actually was such a penetration 
and consequent visible pulsation. The Doctor is frank in his con- 
fession of extreme suggestibility and I respect him for that, yet at 
the same time I would hesitate to intrust a serious case to him for 
diagnosis. Of course the moral of the little tale is this: If the 
learned physician, Dr. Culpin, is suggestible, it follows that 
everybody else is at least as suggestible. But I do not think that 
it proves more than was proved by a favorite saying of a great- 
grandmother of mine, ““ Every woman at some time of her life 
thinks she is beautiful.” All that my great-grandmother really 
proved was that she had thought herself beautiful, and all that 
Dr. Culpin proves is that he is suggestible. It is too rash an 
assumption that everyone who thinks he has had evidence for the 
supernormal is as suggestible as he. Some are probably more so, 
and some are certainly less so. 

Now let us note the caution with which a physiologist, the 
proper judge of such matters, analyzes an old case. One Mr. 
Lett related that about six weeks after his wife’s father’s death, 
Mrs. Lett and a Miss Britton [this should be Berthon] entered a 
room and saw an apparition of the dead man, half-figure but life- 
size, as it were reflected upon the polished surface of the ward- 
robe, clad in his familiar grey flannel jacket, so vivid that they 
first thought it was the reflection of a portrait, but there was 
none. ‘‘ While they were looking and wondering, my wife’s 
sister, Miss Towns, came into the room, and before either of the 
others had time to speak she exclaimed, ‘Good gracious! Do 
you see Papa?’ One of the housemaids happened to be passing 
downstairs at the moment and she was called in and asked if she 
saw anything, and her reply was, ‘O Miss; the master.’ Graham 
—Captain Towns’ old body-servant—was then called for, and he 
also exclaimed, ‘Oh, Lord save us! Mrs. Lett, it’s the Captain!’ 
The butler was called, and then Mrs. Crane, my wife’s nurse, and 
they both said what they saw. Finally Mrs. Towns was sent for, 
and, seeing the apparition, she advanced toward it. * * * 
As she passed her hand over the panel of the wardrobe the figure 
gradually faded away, and never again appeared. 
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These are the facts of the case, and they admit of no deceit ; 
no kind of intimation was given to any of the witnesses; the same 
question was put to each one as they came into the room, and the 
reply was given without hesitation by each.” 

Mrs. Lett is positive that the recognition of the appearance 
on the part of each of the later witnesses was independent, and 
not due to any suggestion from the persons already in the room. 

If Dr. Culpin had limited himself to objecting that in the 
lapse of twelve years between the phenomenon and the written 
1ecital errors of memory might have crept in he would have been 
on safe ground. But when he says that “ we know what hap- 
pens under such conditions,” implying that the story was certain 
to have become distorted and exaggerated, he states what simply 
is not true. I know by actual tests that with some persons such 
a story after the lapse of many years simply loses some of its 
details, while the main structure remains essentially unaltered. 

3ut the critic continues, “ As the tale ts given (my italics), 
however, it reveals more than the narrator thinks it does.” Now 
comes in the fine work of the physiologist. Words to which 
special attention is called will be put in small capitals and my 
comments within square brackets. Let us see what the tale re- 
veals, as it is given. 

“ Picture Miss Towns coming into the room whilst the first 
two were ‘ looking and wondering’ (and not in silence WE MAY 
BE SURE, in spite of the words ‘ before either of the others had 
time to speak,’ which are interpolated to strengthen the story) 
| this is not what ‘ the tale reveals, as it is given,” it is contradict- 
ing the tale and ascribing a purpose to strengthen the story con- 
trary to the facts. Is it not possible for people to be silent, or not 
to have time to speak before something else happens? Well then, 
only a determination at all costs to break down the story can 
make us sure that anything was said. And if we are resolved to 
hew away every obstacle to our purpose, because the story cannot 
be true anyhow, why not make the process shorter and simply 
say with the countryman when he first saw the giraffe, ‘ There 
ain't no such animal,’ and dismiss the story as a lie?|; she 
straightway experiences the same emotion and sees what they see 
[ These witnesses declare that no intimations were given; suppose 
the first two ladies did not describe to the third what they saw, 
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would simple emotion infallibly indicate that the apparition of 
Captain Towns had been seen?]. Now we have three EMo- 
TIONAL PEOPLE [There is not a shred of evidence for this state- 
ment; for all the critic knows they may have been particularly 
cool and calm people, for even such might “ look” and “ won- 
der,” be “ surprised’? and even “ half-alarmed”’ at such an un- 
usual experience], and as each new witness is brought along the 
emotion increases till it would require a very self-possessed and 
skeptical person to resist its influence [an admission that such a 
person might resist the influence, but coupled with an assumption, 
without an atom of knowledge of the facts, that not one of the 
eight persons was that sort of a person. Yet a single such per- 
son, if as voluble as it is again assumed, in contradiction of the 
testimony, that the witnesses were, might have broken the power 
of suggestion for all who subsequently came in. Is it likely that 
out of the eight not one was a cool, incredulous one, proof 
against subtle suggestion to the extent that he or she could not 
be caused to see an apparition of a particular dead person?]. 
The butler and nurse simply HAD TO SEE the ghost [Even if we 
agree that they had to see something, it does not follow that they 
had to see the same thing—the apparition of Capt. Towns] 
though the account is a little ambiguous at this point [ Verbally 
it is, but there can be no doubt what is meant. And why are the 
housemaid and body-servant, with their explicit statements, and 
why is Mrs. Towns, with the explicit statement as to what she 
saw, left out of account, if not for the reason that there is less 
cpportunity to cavil at the testimony related to them ?] 

‘The same question was put to each one as they came into 
the room,” but is it likely that under such a condition of excite- 
ment enough self-control was left to every individual to insure 
that the same question, and nothing else, was put to each new- 
comer? [In the first place the degree of “ excitement ”’ which it 
is supposed must prevail on such an occasion, is exaggerated. I 
have been present at two or three scenes which theoretically 
would have frightened and excited the participants, and they 
remained calm though interested and surprised. Many instances 
are known to me. I have been myself surprised, though by 
no means thrown into a state of uncontrollable emotion about it, 
that usually people take such things as apparitions so coolly. 
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But again the critic, after promising that he was going to show 
what “the tale as given’”’ revealed, contradicts the solemn state- 
ments of two witnesses and that of a third person (Mr. Lett) 
who had an opportunity to question all immediately afterward. | 
Such a thing COULD ONLY HAPPEN BY CAREFUL PREARRANGE- 
MENT [Is this true? Could not a single person be intelligent 
enough to warn the others in turn, even by the gesture of a finger 
to the lips, before the next came into the room, to be silent? 
Surely Dr. Culpin would have had the sense to see the importance 
of such a precaution. It would certainly have been my instinctive 
course, and I venture to contradict and say that there CouLD 
have been such a person, say Mrs. Lett or Miss Towns, who first 
entered, in this group with the no excessive quantity of sense 
requisite to adopt the same procedure. Both Mr. Lett, who 
talked with all the witnesses directly afterward, and Mrs. Lett, 
who was a witness, as the narrative is given, assure us that no 
intimations were given what had been seen. But this very assur- 
ance is made the ground for a subtle objection. ] which was lack- 
ing here, and the writer’s insistence SHOWS THAT SOMEWHERE IN 
HIS MIND WAS PRESENT THE SUSPICION THAT SUGGESTION HAD A 
HAND in the production of the unanimous evidence. [Take this 
in connection with what follows.] Mrs. Lett is equally insistent 
that the recognition was not due to any suggestion from the 
persons already in the room, but SHE WAS UNAWARE THAT 
SUGGESTION CAN OCCUR WITHOUT INTENT and that the most 
powerful suggestion is that which is unintentional. [How 
does Dr. Culpin know that she was unaware of this? I will 
agree to invalidate any story which he may tell if I am at 
liberty to contradict any of his statements according to my 
notion of what is likely or conceivable, and to ascribe to him 
without any ascertained data whatever psychological make-up is 
convenient for my purpose. If he had said that perhaps Mrs. 
Lett was unaware, etc., or even that she probably was, I would 
not object, but no physiologist or other man has a right to affirm 
positively what he does not know is true. But especially note 


another proof of his determination to make all grist for his mill. 


He invalidates the testimony because Mrs. Lett does not signify 
that she understands about the power of indirect suggestion, and 
he earlier invalidates it because the witnesses signify that they do 
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understand what direct suggestion can do. “ The writer’s insist- 
ence [as well as his wife’s, that no ‘ intimation’ or ‘ suggestion ’ 
had been made] shows that somewhere in his mind was present 
the suspicion that suggestion had a hand in the production of the 
unanimous evidence’?! What is a poor witness to do? 


“You are damned if you do, 
You are damned if you don’t.” 


One is reminded of the procedure for trying if a woman was 
a witch by throwing her into the water—if she floated execution 
followed, if she drowned it was much the same.] Can we sup- 
pose that there were no signs of wonder and awe on the faces 
of those present, no excited exclamations, no glances towards the 
wardrobe, no pointing of hands, only a few calm and self- 
possessed people asking each newcomer if he or she saw any- 
thing? [Nowhere does Dr. Culpin charge or intimate that any- 
one described what he saw to the person next entering, his whole 
argument at this point is that the efficacious suggestions were un- 
intended and indirect. And he does not see the logical hiatus 
that he has created. Allow that the witnesses were in a state of 
excitement bordering on frenzy, so that each particular hair stood 
on end like quills on the fretful porcupine, granted that they 
uttered ejaculations such as “ Oh!” and “ My!’ and “ Heaven 
help us!”, grant that they all glared at the wardrobe and pointed 
all their fingers at it, how could all these signs infallibly indicate 
the same thing, that an apparition was to be seen, and that the 
apparition was to be that of Capt. Towns? I grant that Capt. 
Towns had recently died, though the passage of six weeks would 
not suggest that his ghost was to be expected. But why need 
every mind have gravitated at once to an apparition? Why 
might not this one have thought of an infernal machine and have 
looked to see if one was visible? And another that perhaps a 
burglar was shut up in the wardrobe and that he was being 
called on to see a trembling movement of that article of furni- 
ture? Is it credible that out of six who came in subsequently to 
the first two not one, when asked if he or she saw anything, 
would have looked in great perplexity and have made some 
such answer as “ No, I don’t see a thing. What is the matter 
with all of you?) What do you see?” If there was something 
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unusual apparently reflected on the wardrobe, it might well be 
that suggestion would cause some of the eight to think it looked 
like Capt. Towns, though it is hard to believe that not one would 
say something like, ‘“ Yes, I see a peculiar appearance on the 
wardrobe, it must be the reflection of some object.” But if there 
really was some peculiar appearance on the wardrobe in the 
bright gaslight, what became of it? Why did it gradually dis- 
appear as Mrs. Towns passed her hand over it, and why could 
none of the excited and highly-suggestible group get any renewal 
of the impression?] The minute account of the apparition, given 
by someone who was not present [It does not appear to be con- 
venient to quote Mr. Lett’s statement: “ I was in the house at the 
time, but did not hear when I was called,” for this would have 
revealed that he had opportunity to hear the testimony of all 
eight witnesses within the hour—a very different situation from 
that when a man tells a story years after the facts which hap- 
pened at a distance, and the auditor, who never has talked with 
any other witness, afterward rehearses the story] and told as if 
it were the result of the immediate observations of the first two 
witnesses [I can see no possible justification for this statement. 
Furthermore, it seems not quite ingenuous to set down such a 
sentence and to ignore the signed declaration of Mrs. Lett and 
her sister which makes Mr. Lett’s account their own: “ We, the 
undersigned, having read the above statement, certify that it is 
strictly accurate, as we were both witnesses of the apparition.” 
And it seems to a misguided psychical researcher to be of im- 
portance that these witnesses “never experienced a hallucina- 
tion of the senses on any other occasion”’ as bearing upon the 
extreme suggestibility credited to them, as well as the remaining 
six witnesses, by the physiologist, on no evidence whatever. | 
HAS BEEN influenced by discussion after the incident [ Verily, the 
man must be omniscient!] and Is itself another product of sug- 
gestion [First the apparition was the eight-fold product of 
suggestion and now the whole narrative about it is the product 
of suggestion. Some people use that word to conjure with, to 
paralyze any fact, statement or evidence which they do not fancy. 
And this good Doctor, who, though doubtless an expert physiolo- 
gist, does not impress one as a profound psychologist, really 
seems to use the word ‘suggestion’’ as recklessly as his pro- 
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fession used to use calomel. Here is a story guaranteed by two 
witnesses and written by a man who had conversed with six 
more, and it is resolved into “a product of suggestion.” I can 
imagine the Doctor called as an expert witness. “ The story 
which that man has just told is the product of suggestion,” he 
declares. The cross-examiner takes him in hand. “ You heard 
two persons declare that they were eye-witnesses and all that he 
says is true; you have heard that six other persons were present 
at the time and that all testified to the same thing; how then can 
the account be the product of suggestion?’ ‘“ Don’t you see,” 
says Dr. Culpin, “the actual witnesses might have forgotten 
what really took place, and various circumstances might have 
suggested what they now tell.” ‘“ But,” replies the lawyer, “ they 
declare there was no suggestion about it, that they have always 
adhered to the same story.” “ Ah, but that might be part of the 
product of suggestion; it might and I affirm that it was.” “ Not 
so fast,’’ says counsel, “‘ we want to learn how you know it was.” 

3ecause the story is so improbable.” “ And that is your ground 
for stating that the story is the product of suggestion?” “ Yes, 
and that I don’t like such stories at all.” And the lawyer wearily 
says, ““ As we are not here to determine whether the testimony is 
to your liking or whether it is probable, but whether it is true, 
you may step down.’] The narrator has overshot his mark 
in his protest against the possibility of suggestion [We have 
already attended to this beautiful specimen of petitio principii], 
and has produced a story in which the apparition is not the only 
improbable feature. [Earlier, the apparition was so probable a 
feature as to be certain in the given circumstances—“ the butler 
and the nurse simply had to see the ghost ’’—but now it has be- 
come improbable. Presto change! Now you see it and now you 
don’t. We must inform Dr. Culpin that apparitions as subjective 
facts are not questioned by any well-informed persons. If he 
meant to say that the objectivity of the apparition is improbable, 
that is another thing, and he should really learn to express his 
meaning more accurately. ]”’ 

Finally we read, “ I have given this analysis because the story 
is quoted repeatedly by writers on the spiritualist side, and until 
one examines it critically [as one would examine a watch with a 
claw-hammer] it appears convincing.” 
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And / have given this analysis of the analysis because it is a 
type of the sort of thing in which many professional gentlemen 
who have the loathing-for-psychical-research complex but who 
are tyros in the field of psychical research, feel it is fitting to 
indulge, and until one examines it critically it might appear con- 
vincing. It is convincing to a great many people to whom any- 
thing, no matter how full of misapprehensions and misstatements, 
suppression and distortion of evidence, lame logic and sounding 
generalities, so long as it favors their prejudices and is pro- 
claimed with Olympic assurance by academics and professionals, 
is sweet and juicy meat. But incorrect statement and poor 
logic are incorrect statement and poor logic no matter by whom 
uttered nor by how many. Dirty water may in Asia become fit 
for use provided a sufficiently large tank is filled with it, but 
nowhere else. We respect any painstaking, learned and intelli- 
gent argument against the alleged supernormal, and will combat 
it respectfully or agree with it as the case may be, but practically 
all that is served out by the intellectuals is of a grade that they 
would not dare to employ upon another subject. It seems as 
though some enchantment seized upon men of ability in their 
respective fields the moment they pass the boundary line of 
psychical research with deadly intent. Even though psychical 
research were a windmill, there would otherwise seem to be no 
reason why they should tilt against it with wooden lances and on 
rickety Rosinantes. 

There is nothing in the chapters on Hypnotism and Hysteria 
which need detain us, nor in that on Dreams, except to remark 
that there might theoretically be, and there is respectable evidence 
that there occasionally are, dreams which injected into them 
factors of a telepathic, clairvoyant, prophetic or even spiritistic 
character. This the writer denies, at least by implication, but as 
he makes no argument we can smile at his dogmatism and 
pass on. 

There is good matter in the chapter on “ Experiments,” but 
the treatment of The Gate of Rembrance is, as usual, superficial 
and dogmatic. The only reference to the evidential portions of 
the book, which might seem worth an argument, is by way of 
coupling the term “ poetical imaginings ”’ with a sneering quota- 
tion of the words “ veridical passages,’ which slyly intimates that 
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the critic could easily refute the supposed evidential passages if 
he cared to do so. But he prefers to turn aside and assault Sir 
A. Conan Doyle and Raymond, as easier game. 

We come to the chapter “ About Mediums,” which hastens 
to “describe my first experience of a medium.” It is amusing 
how fond and proud the tyros in this department of inquiry who 
write books are of their little experiences. And the air of dis- 
covery and of finality with which they relate banal incidents of 
traud and subconscious activity which are the daily rubbish which 
some of us toss aside in order to deal with a fraud that is really 
notable, or with the rarer phenomena not to be lightly dismissed! 
There is not a really well-informed person in the world on such 
matters who does not know of the fishing and fumbling of the 
average professional medium, the credulity of many sitters and 
spectators, the possibilities of subliminal action in automatic 
deliverances, the antecedent probability that such deliverances, 
like dreams, are wholly normal in their causation. These things 
scientific psychical researchers are saying and illustrating, world 
without end. The antecedent probability, if I stumble upon a 
skeleton in the fields, is that it is that of an animal existing in our 
times, but it will not suffice to cite a few of these, my little ex- 
periences, and then generalize to the effect that there are no 
skeletons of prehistoric beasts in existence. But this is precisely 
the logical procedure of Dr. Culpin and many other like writers. 

I do not care to discuss Sir A. Conan Doyle, whose mental 
methods I cannot follow, nor Raymond, which most hostile 
critics seem to suppose is the best book for evidence which 
psychical research has to offer. They let the far more formid- 
able report by Lady Troubridge and Miss Radclyffe-Hall, of 
experiments with the same medium who prominently figures in 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s book, severely alone, as they do the “ Mrs. 
Fischer” group through Mrs. Chenoweth. These and other im- 
portant records are shut up in the Proceedings of the two Socie- 
ties, but it surely would be worth while, if the obdurately-hostile 
trusted their own weapons, to seek out foemen worthy of their 
steel. But they never do, or at least never attack such fairly. Dr. 
Amy Tanner and Prof. Margaret F. Washburn did assail the 
Piper records, but they carefully selected the weaker incidents 
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and then by mutilation and suppression altered them beyond 
recognition. 

Let us, however, cite one passage about Raymond, to show 
that Dr. Culpin is not entirely above employing the tactics of 
Mesdames Tanner and Washburn. He says: 

“A delightful example of Sir Oliver Lodge’s anxiety to help 
the medium occurs on page 256. O. J. L.: ‘Do you remember a 
bird in our garden?’ 

Feda: [the control] (sotto voce) ‘ Yes, hopping about.’ ) 

O. J. L.: ‘ No, Feda, a big bird.’ 

‘Of course not sparrows, he says. Yes, he does.’ 

(Feda (sotto voce): ‘ Did he hop, Raymond?) 

(‘ No, he says you couldn’t call it a hop.’ )” 

Besides several changes in spelling and punctuation, the ques- 
tion of Feda “ Yes, hopping about ?” is changed to an affirmation, 
“Yes, hopping about.’’, which is a very different thing. Perhaps 
Sir Oliver was not as rigidly careful as he might have been, but 
we need not misrepresent him. His wish was to direct Ray- 
mond’s attention to a bird which if he was really present and 
could divine what bird of his recollection his father referred to, 
he might be able to say something about. Feda’s question might 
mean only whether Sir Oliver referred to a species of wild bird 
or not. It is liable to the suspicion of “ fishing,” but not more 
so than a man who, having disappeared in early youth and now 
trying to prove his identity, is asked if he remembers a peculiar 
table in the old home, and responds with another question, ‘‘ Do 
you mean our home in the country or that in the city?” 

Now let us go on with the Raymond record exactly where Dr. 
Culpin stopped, that we may see how far Sir Oliver’s “ anxiety 
to help’ extended and whether the incident which is left con- 
temptible in Culpin’s book is quite contemptible when viewed in 
its entirety. 

Words to which I would specially direct the reader’s atten- 
tion, as those which appear significant in light of the facts stated 
at the end, are put in italics. 

“QO. J. L.: Well, we will go on to something else now; | 
don’t want to bother him about birds. Ask him does he remem- 
ber Mr. Jackson? [Here the reader thinks that Sir Oliver is 
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again “helping” the purported Raymond. But it may turn out 
that he is misleading him. | 

“Yes. Going away, going away, he says. He used to come 
to the door. (Feda, sotto voce-——Do you know what he means? 
Anyone may come to the door!) He used to see him every day, 
he says, every day. (Sotto voce-—What did he do, Yaymond?) 

“ He says, nothing. (1 can’t make out what he says.) He’s 
thinking. It’s Feda’s fault, he says. 

“QO. J. L.: Well, never mind. Report anything he says, 
whether it makes sense or not. 

“He says he fell down. He’s sure of that. He hurt himself. 
He builds up a letter T, and he shows a gate, a small gate—looks 
like a footpath; not one in the middle of a town. Pain in the 
hands and arms. [This last sentence is ambiguous, because it 
may refer to pain experienced by the trance medium, such as 
often occurs when a sickness or death is referred to. | 

“O. J. L.: Was hea friend of the family? 

“No, he says, no. He gives Feda a feeling of tumbling, 
again he gives Feda a feeling as though (Feda thinks Yaymond’s 
joking )—he laughed. He was well known among us, he says; 
and yet, he says, not a friend of the family. Scarce a day passed 
without his name being mentioned. He’s joking. Feda feels 
sure. He’s making fun of Feda. 

“O. J. L.: No, tell me all he says. 

“He says, put him on a pedestal. No, that they put him on 
a pedestal. He was considered very wonderful. And he specs 
that he wouldn't have appreciated it, if he had known, but he 
didn’t know, he says. Not sure if he ever will, he says. It 
sounds nonsense what he says. Feda has the impression that /ie’s 
mixing him up with the bird, because he said something about 
‘bird’ in the middle of tt—just while he said something about 
Mr. Jackson, and then he pulled himself up, and changed it again. 
Just before he said ‘ pedestal’ he said ‘ fine bird’ and then he 
stopped. In trying to answer the one, he got both mixed up, 
Mr. Jackson and the bird. 

“QO. J. L.: How absurd! Perhaps he is getting tired. 

“ He won't say he got this mixed up! But he did! Because 
he said ‘ fine bird,’ and then he started off about Mr. Jackson. 
“QO. J. L.: What about the pedestal ? 
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“On a pedestal, he said. 

“QO. J. L.: Would he like him put on a pedestal ? 

“No, he doesn’t say nothing.”’ 

Now we have the complete incident, except for the external 
facts. Sir Oliver, not being quite so much of an innocent as 
many persons of less scientific note than the late President of the 

sritish Association for the Advancement of Science would make 
him, says: “ Perhaps it was unfortunate that I had mentioned a 
bird first, but I tried afterward, by my manner and remarks, 
completely to dissociate the name Jackson from what I had asked 
before about the bird, and Raymond played up to it.” 

The fact is that the pet peacock of the family was named Mr. 
Jackson. If Sir Oliver had asked, ‘‘ Does the name Mr. Jackson 
have any relation to the bird?” can it be doubted that Dr. Culpin 
would have quoted it as a further illustration of “ anxiety to help 
the medium’? And is it quite fair to stop quoting right at the 
point that there is manifested an anxiety to mislead the medium 
in a manner which would not mislead Raymond, if he was really 
there with his memories intact, though it might well create ob- 
stacles to transmission by rousing subconscious resistance through 
the express untrue statements: ‘ Well, we will go on to something 
else now; I don’t want to bother him about birds ”’? 

Mr. Jackson’s “ going away,” by death, had occurred during 
the last week. His legs had been rheumatic and troublesome for 
some time, and in trying to walk he “ tumbled ’’—* fell.” He 
was found dead in a yard with a broken neck, so he certainly 
“hurt himself.” One of the last persons whom Sir Oliver saw 
before leaving home for the sitting was a man whom Lady Lodge 
had sent to take away the peacock’s body to be stuffed. She 
showed him a wooden “ pedestal ’’ on which she thought it might 
be placed. The remarks which impressed ‘ Feda ” as joking, and 
which certainly do have the appearance of persiflage and yet seem 
peculiarly relevant, struck Sir Oliver as being quite in the vein of 
his son’s humor. 

The sitter assented to “ Feda’s”” surmise that Raymond was 
getting the bird and Mr. Jackson “ mixed up,” by saying “ How 
absurd! Perhaps he is getting tired.’’ Suppose that “ Mr. Jack- 
son’ had not been relevant to the bird, we should have seen this 
remark quoted as an example of “ anxiety to help the medium.” 
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But as it is, we hear nothing about it from Dr. Culpin. And 
suppose that “ Feda”’ had gone on and said “ Yes, Yaymond says 
that he was mixed up, that I misunderstood him,” our critic 
would hardly have continued silent. But what Feda actually 
says is ““ He won't say he got this mixed up!” 

It does not seem to be Sir Oliver’s way to point out coinci- 
dences which are obvious, but the photograph shown with the 
text of the peacock on the lawn of the house at Mariemont reveals 
him near a “ foot path,” the “door” of the house is easily ac- 
cessible and the bird would surely come to the door frequently. 
Of course he was “seen” and “mentioned” “every day.” 
What T (if it is not an auditory error of Feda for P—in view of 
appearances in many records this is not so forced a suggestion as 
it seems) means we do not know, or if it means anything, but it 
might. “ Put him on a pedestal * * *. He was considered 
very wonderful * * * he specs that he wouldn’t have appreci- 
ated it if he had known; but he didn’t know * * * not sure if 
he ever will,’ uttered in a joking way, as Feda suspected, does 
sound more appropriate to a gorgeous bird whose remains are 
about to be mounted on a pedestal than to a human creature. In 
fact the whole combination of particulars coincides with the facts 
to such an extent as to be noteworthy unless, indeed, it is common 
for there to be a Mr. Jackson who is in the habit of coming to 
the door of a certain house, is seen by its inmates every day, is 
mentioned by them daily with scarcely an exception yet is not 
exactly what one usually means by the word “ friend,” is known 
to have tumbled, fallen and got hurt, has been or is to be put on a 
pedestal without appreciating or even knowing it, and is going 
or is gone. 

Whatever my opinion of this incident may be, my purpose 
here and now is not to show that it is a certainly supernormal 
one, but to show that it is quite other than it appears after Dr. 
Culpin has juggled with it. He deceives the unwary reader into 
thinking that Sir Oliver was anxious to help the medium, whereas 
he was not so cautious at first as he might have been and so set 
at work deliberately to mislead her. Dr. Culpin fools the reader 
into thinking that the incident is a ridiculous one and that he has 
pricked the bubble, whereas it is an impressive one whose chief 
difficulties for normal solution he has not lightened a particle. 
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My intelligent readers will entertain well-grounded sus- 
picions of the “analyses” of other incidents from Raymond, 
but we have not space to analyze these in turn. Their author, 
by the way, adding impudence to malpractice, is fond of using 
such suggestive words and phrases as “ garbled”’ and “ garb- 
ling” (pp. 116, 118, 120, 121, 122), “ distorted account ” (122) 
and “ add or subtract to make the result emphatic” (116). 

There is much in the book about conscious deception, notor- 
ious fraud and subliminal vagary which is true, though element- 
ary. But, in addition to the constantly unfair treatment of 
printed records, and the amusing assumption of intellectual su- 
periority which characterizes psychoanalysts, Christian Scientists 
and those who look on psychical researchers from the seats of 
the scornful, there is ever-recurrent reasoning from the particular 
to the general, the assumption that the character of the entire 
content of a circle must be determined by that of an arbitrarily 
drawn smaller circle which it circumscribes. 

This article is worth the space it occupies, simply because 
there are many other persons besides Dr. Culpin, whose standing 
inclines one to look to what they say bearing upon psychical re- 
search with respect, but who forfeit that respect by their special- 
ized ignorance and by their unfairness. We long for the most 
acid criticism of supposed supernormal claims, provided it is 
conscious of and respects the facts and observes the principles 
cf logic. Such a discussion will be given an honorable place in 
the Journal, if it ever puts in an appearance. But it is hardly 
possible to find a book or article which is blatantly skeptical of 
every form of the supernormal, and which does not by its inad- 
vertent exposures of ignorance of the evidence which the author 
ought to be familiar with as his warrant for writing at all upon 
the subject, by its mutilations and suppressions of such evidence 
as the writer has stumbled upon and by its infantile general- 
ization and rheumatic reasoning, glaringly illustrate what Dr. 
Culpin insists upon so much, namely the human tendency, under 
the spell of preposessions, to “ logic-tight compartments.” 
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THE WANDERINGS OF A SPIRITUALIST.* 


By E. J. Dincwa tt. 


This book gives an account of Sir Arthur’s tour in Australia 
and New Zealand in 1920-1921, where he gave a series of lectures 
upon spiritualistic phenomena and philosophy. The book is 
popular in style and is likely to appeal to all those who are desir- 
ous of becoming acquainted with spiritualistic activity in other 
parts of the globe. Sir Arthur is essentially a propagandist ; he 
looks at things invariably from the spiritualist standpoint, is im- 
patient of criticism, and when in doubt the spirits get the benefit. 
This being so, his account of his trip will be found to contain 
incidents the evidence for the supernormal character of which 
would scarcely appeal to the scientific man. It is a pity that ina 
few cases the details of the author’s experience have not been 
given so that the reader can get an idea as to the value of the oc- 
currence. For example he says that he “ dreamed the name of the 
ship which was to take us to Australia, rising in the middle of the 
night and writing it down in pencil on my cheque book. I wrote 
Nadera, but it was actually Naldera. I had never heard that such 
a ship existed until I visited the P. & O. office * * *” (p. 76). 
This incident he apparently takes as an example of “ direct spirit 
intervention,’ but he omits to tell us what was the date of his 
dream, the crucial point in the whole story. As he sailed on 
August 13, 1920, the point of course is that the Naldera was 
advertised to sail in the London Times on June 28th, 1920, and 
many times after that date, so if the dream occurred after the 
first announcement its value as a supernormal communication 
would be nil. 

During his visit, Sir Arthur relates his experience with a 
great number of mediums and appears to have witnessed some 
remarkable phenomena in the course of his travels. He had some 
sittings with Charles Bailey, the well-known apport medium, and 
it need hardly be added that he was convinced and believes “ Mr. 
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Charles Bailey to be upon occasion a true medium, with a very 
remarkable gift for apports” (p. 103.) It is true he is aware 
of the Grenoble fiasco, and admits the possibility that Bailey did 
buy the birds from the parties who declared they sold them to 
him. But Bailey declared that he did not know French and had 
no French money and this, Sir Arthur thinks, makes the exposure 
“unsatisfactory ” and creates “ difficulties.” With regard to the 
language “ difficulty” I am at a loss to understand in what this 
consists since the woman who sold the birds said that she knew 
English well and that Bailey had addressed her in that tongue. 
As to the money, what prevented Bailey from selling some per- 
sonal article before he bought the birds? Such “ difficulties ”’ 
are self-created and show little appreciation of the fact that 
Bailey has been investigated in London, and when adequate tests 
were employed the phenomena,failed to convince the observers of 
their supernormal character. In the author's own séances the 
usual forged Assyrian tablets appeared and another “ difficulty ”’ 
is created over the question as to how they were got through the 
customs. However the fact of their being forgeries is not 
questioned and the author finds comfort in the supposition that 
“to the transporting agency it is at least possible that the forg- 
ery, steeped in recent human magnetism, is more capable of being 
handled than the original taken from a mound” (p. 103). The 
other explanation is that somehow or other the tablets passed 
through the customs in company with the other articles which 
are smuggled in every year. 

In Australia Sir Arthur got into touch with Mr. M. J. Bloom- 
field, the medical clairvoyant, who, it is said, gives remarkable 
diagnoses. There are signs that the medical profession is at last 
waking up from its lethargy and it is to be hoped that within a 
few years cases like that of Mr. Bloomfield will be properly in- 
vestigated and the results published. It was in Melbourne that 
Sir Arthur met Mr. Tozer, the chairman of the spiritualistic 
movement who, like Mr. MacFarlane, of Southsea, England, 
holds what is called a Rescue Circle, which has been formed for 
the purpose of saving bad spirits, which seems very kind and 
charitable. The medium becomes entranced and is immediately 
possessed by a wise spirit who says that he is going to bring bad 
spirits for reformation. ‘Then the bad spirit comes along, is 
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reasoned with and consoled and finally he accepts the fact that 
he is a spirit. Great sinners come for help. Sir Arthur gives us 
an account of the lament professing to come from Alva and it is 
sanguinary enough. Ancient clerics are sometimes brought for 
consolation and are enraged at the attitude of the control, a 
Chinaman, who when a subject is particularly refractory puts him 
away saying “ He stupid man. Let him wait. He learn better.” 

At Sydney Sir Arthur experienced “ an ether apport.” Over- 
tired he had tried to sleep in the afternoon but was unable to do 
so. Suddenly from the open window came in a very distinct and 
pungent smell of ether which soon acted in such a way that a 
sound sleep intervened and Sir Arthur awoke fresh for the even- 
ing meeting. Such incidents are convenient and useful, as also 
was the occasion when a damp slide dried from the centre instead 
of from the edges, thus revealing the spirit photograph which 
was the object of the exhibition. Such cases are instances, ac- 
cording to the author, of direct spirit intervention, and it seems 
surprising that if the material world is so open to their advances, 
the spirits do not make further experiments on a large scale for 
the benefit of a questioning humanity. 

The incidents narrated above are typical of the author’s 
standpoint. He acts as head of the Spiritualistic publicity depart- 
ment, beating the big drum, and the people come flocking to the 
standard of their knight. No doubt the scheme is well meant, 
but it cannot fail in the end to cast discredit both upon him and 
upon his followers. It would not be so harmful were not spirit- 
ualistic pretensions founded upon alleged scientific evidence and 
buttressed by a mass of quite clearly fraudulent practices. If 
Spiritualism were merely a religion based upon the usual so-called 
evidence adduced by students of apologetics, it would find no 
place in the concern of level-headed scientific men. But Spiritual- 
ism claims to prove its doctrines scientifically and presents a 
series of phenomena as evidence for the existence of spirits. This 
in itself demands consideration, and a further complexity arises 
when we have to admit that many phenomena of an alleged spir- 
itistic nature are certainly supernormal and in many instances the 
theory of the survival of personality after death seems as reason- 
able as any other and better than most. Once however the 
probability of spirits is conceded by scientific men (and every 
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true scientist is bound to concede their possibility) spirits are 
immediately seen by the less critical in every corner, apports 
become a daily occurrence and Napoleon confesses to every 
neurotic servant girl who takes up automatic writing. Indeed 
there is danger of a wholesale reversion to primitive supersti- 
tion should the wild men of spiritualism continue their way un- 
checked. Scientific psychical researchers are beset by foes on 
both sides. On the one side are the McCabes, Clodds and Rinns 
who demand miracles, and are surprised that they cannot be 
demonstrated as easily as growing potatoes, whilst on the other 
hand are the Spiritualist champions with their assertions that 
supernormal occurrences are common and that it is only through 
purblind obstinacy that psychical researchers fail to recognize it. 

Sir Arthur tells us a story of a Maori séance culled from a 
book on old New Zealand which is no doubt that by a Pakeha 
Maori (7. e., Judge F. E. Maning) published in 1863." Ina 
Maori settlement the author attended a séance for the direct 
voice, and thinking that he would stump the fraudulent priest he 
called out to the spirit to tell them where a book was concealed. 
The answer came back, the hiding place was examined and the 
book found, which Sir Arthur takes as good evidence for the 
supernormal character of the event. We do not wish to quarrel 
with this interpretation without knowing the facts. What is more 
important for us is to recognize frankly the enormous importance 
of the part played by spirits in the lives of primitive peoples. 
They dwelt among the groves and by the running waters, they 
influenced the crops and the weather and presided over. the 
hearths and homes of men. It was only through the gradual in- 
fluence of scientific thought that the spirits withdrew into the 
fastnesses and even in modern times the same ideas found a 
fearful fruition in the agonies of the witchcraft trials. It is a 
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serious thing to bring back into the minds of men ideas, the 
result of which must inevitably lead to superstition and intoler- 
ance. We do not deny the possibility of the correctness of the 
older interpretation of certain events. Indeed we believe that 
many modern ideas need revision in the light of psychical re- 
search. But that revision ought to be begun only when the facts 
warrant it and not before. The facts which psychical researchers 
have brought to light do not warrant any such wholesale revision 
as Sir Arthur would have us believe. Indeed the few facts that 
have been established are in danger of being swamped by the 
mass of sentimental theories which are as common amongst Spir- 
itualists as amongst other religious organizations. The fact that 
Spiritualists claim to have solved the mystery of life after death 
must in itself make the subject of great importance to vast num- 
bers of persons who desire immortality. The bulk of civilized 
people are not scientific, and have little or no appreciation of 
scientific procedure and method. This being so, the apparent 
slowness of scientific men to accept new revelations and vital 
messages is apt to annoy enthusiastic persons who believe that 
when the existence of spirits is established the mystery of the 
universe no longer exists. Between the opposing camps of 
credulity and scepticism, the psychical researcher has to find his 
way as best he can, his task rendered doubly difficult by the fact 
that Spiritualists, through their hold on mediums, are able to 
withhold from him the means for adequate investigations. It is 
for the champions of Spiritualism to decide how far they will 
pursue the dangerous course they have been following for the 
last few years. Abusing their critics and hindering investiga- 
tion is not likely to assist their cause, nor will it help matters to 
exhibit their own mental characteristics as has been done in the 
volume under review. It may be that the dangers accruing from 
their actions may be averted before much real damage has been 
done. Such a result can only be achieved by constant watchful- 
ness on the part of those who have the sense to view the problems 
of psychical research in a calm and dispassionate manner. 
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INCIDENTS. 
APPARENT COMMUNICATION 


The following purported message seems unusually well 
guarded from possibility that any of the living parties to the 
experiments could have had knowledge of the facts stated. And 
so far as the description of the contents of boxes packed by per- 
sons then deceased proceeded it is perhaps as correct as the 
alleged communicator could have given, had she been living, 
considering the time elapsed and the circumstance that she her- 
self did not do all the packing. Even the fact that it was a 
band of lilies around the pitcher rather than a plain band might 
not have been recollected. Of course we cannot tell what she 
would have recollected, if living, but living persons do deviate 
as much in their memories. Each reader must judge for himself 
whether or not it is likely that such an amount of coincidence 
mixed with so little error could have come about by chance. 


New York City, July 22, 1920. 

In the spring of 1917 my mother, Mrs. Minnie W. Daniels, and 
my father, Mr. Henry Everett Case Daniels, decided to break up 
their little apartment in Detroit and spend the rest of their lives 
with my grandmother, Mrs. O. S. Williams, at the old family home 
at Clinton, New York. 

Consequently in May of that vear they packed up all their house- 
hold belongings except those they sold and had them sent on to 
Clinton. These were put upstairs (only one or two boxes, etc., 
being left downstairs) in the large barn. My father and mother 
reached Clinton early in June and the end of June my mother 
became sick, was taken to a Utica hospital and on the 12th of 
August died of typhoid fever. Nothing was ever done about the 
boxes or barrels, as my sister and I put off unpacking them as long 
as possible and we never even looked at them until this summer. 

My mother had always been interested in things pertaining to 
Psychical Research and a year or two before her death she and my 
aunt (her only sister, Mrs. A. G. Hopkins) invested in a ouija 
board and used to use it when my mother was visiting in Clinton. 
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They never followed up anything they got, however. After her 
death we used it a good deal and my husband and I also bought one 
and used it here. We received many very beautiful messages but 
nothing of an evidential nature. We asked her to try to send some- 
thing of that sort and she apparently understood and tried to do so. 
For instance, at one time she began telling us anecdotes of her child- 
hood ; things that happened to my aunt and mother. She would say, 
for example: “ Ask Aunt Sophie to tell you about ....... ” Some 
of these things my aunt remembered and some not. 

Finally on the evening of Feb. 22nd, 1920, my husband and I 
were using Ouija, and we asked my mother if she couldn’t give us 
something evidential. The following was the result: 


First Communication. 
Feb. 22nd, 1920, 122 East 82nd St., N. Y. Ouija. Present were my 
husband, Mr. Martin A. Schenck, and myself. 
Witnesses: (Mrs.) Janet Daniels Schenck, Martin A. Schenck. 

Q. Can’t you give us something evidential ? 

A. Receive this message in the greatest earnestness. Have Hat- 
tie (this was my sister who was spending the year in Clinton) look 
in the box in the barn where the kitchen things are. There you will 
find a little high pitcher which I bought after you all left Detroit. 
Make her do this. 

©. Can you describe it any more? 

A. It is of crockery with a blue band. 

(I said to my husband—“ It’s wonderful, isn’t it?” For none of 
all our family, although they had been thinking very much about it. 
had ever thought of all those things in the barn as evidential material 
until my mother suggested it in this way. And yet no one knew 
what was in them except my father and mother—both dead.) 

A. Use everything I send. 

(I said to my husband: “ I wish she could tell something else.” ) 

A. In the box of books all the Dickens are with the Scotts. All 
the old children’s books are in with Hattie’s. Take out the heavy 
books, as they are getting warped. Make Hattie look tomorrow. 
Shall I write her tonight? (The board became very excited.) 
Yes. It is very exciting. 

(It ran off the board.) Do you want to say good-night? 
Yes, I must go now. 

. Are you well and happy? 

Yes, dear. 

. Are you ever with us; near us? 

Yes, very constantly. Good-night. 


We mailed this message to my sister that night, but she was not 
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well and in some way the thing slid and nothing was done until my 
husband and I were in Clinton over July 4th. On Sunday, July 4th, 
my sister, my husband, my cousin (Miss Mary D. Hopkins) and 
myself all went upstairs in the barn. There were all the barrels and 
boxes. On one of the barrels we found labeled, in my mother’s 
writing, “kitchen utensils.” This we unpacked, taking out some 
twenty odd things all of which my sister and I recollected perfectly, 
although I had not been in their Detroit apartment since 1908, and 
my sister not for five years or so. Then we came upon a pitcher 
which neither my sister nor I had even seen before; it was 8 inches 
in height and 14 inches around, and was made of crockery, but in- 
stead of a blue band it had blue fleur-de-lis. [Picture attached. ] 
Signatures of witnesses follow: 

(Mrs.) JANET DANIELS SCHENCK. 

MartTIn A. SCHENK. 

Harriet McD. DANIELS. 

Mary D. Hopkins. 


On Tuesday, July 6th, my sister and I continued the unpacking. 
There in a box labeled in my father’s handwriting were the Dickens 
and the Scotts packed together. There were also two or three other 
sets packed with them, but there were also other sets packed in other 
boxes. In another box (not labeled) we found all our old children’s 
books packed with my sister Hattie’s. We did not find any of the 
heavy books warped, but we did find two which had become 
mildewed. 


Points Correct. Points Not Correct. 
1. Barrel marked kitchen uten- 1. It did not have a blue band, 
sils. but blue fleur-de-lis. (See 
2. Pitcher found which neither communication No. Three.) 
of us had seen. 2. No books were found warped, 
3. Pitcher was small and high. but two were found mildewed. 


4. Made of crockery. 

5. The color of the decoration 
was correct. 

6. The Dickens and Scotts were 
together. 

7. The children’s books packed 

with Hattie’s. 
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Second Communication. 


Witnesses (signed in respective handwriting): (Mrs.) Janet Dan- 
iels Schenck, Martin A. Schenck, Mary D. Hopkins, Sophie W. 
Hopkins, Harriet McD. Daniels, Georgia B. Scollard, Elizabeth 
S. Scollard. 

July 3rd, 1920. Clinton, N. Y. Home of my grandmother, Mrs. 
Williams. Present: My aunt, Mrs. Hopkins; my cousin, Miss Mary 
Hopkins ; my sister, Miss Harriet Daniels; my husband, myself and 
Mrs. Scollard and her daughter Elizabeth, who was to write for us. 


AUTOMATIC WRITING. 


“All is well. Minnie (my mother) has much to tell you, which 
you might like to hear. She speak. My dear family. You are 
assembled together to hear from me again and I am glad to speak. 
What should you most like to know? You know that I am busy that 
I am happy and that I am separated from things which breed in- 
harmony. Ask me what you have uppermost in your hearts, my 
dears freely. Minnie and mother. 

Q. Do you mind if we ask for definite things—things of an evi- 
dential nature? 

A. Yes, I understand your question. Here is the reply. I am 
glad to furnish you with any evidence which I can. Of course you 
might ask me directly. You understand don’t you, Daughter dear, 
that I am now dealing with the less material evidences. That which 
I can give I shall gladly give. Ask some particular question. Refer 
perhaps to those things in the barn. They are the things I am most 
familiar with. First let me tell you that I have seen Rachel’s 
daughter Mary. She is very lovely. I am right here with you 
though you don’t perceive me and stand back of Elizabeth’s chair. 
Janet, ask your question while I wait. Mother. 

(The Mary spoken of was my cousin Mary Williams, who died 
in 1911. Elizabeth did not know her name.) 

Q. Can you give us details about the sampler (a family posses- 
sion made over a hundred years ago of which we are very proud). 
Also once you spoke of a “ lost list” of the barn things. 

A. All which is to be given I believe you will find to be true. I 
made a record or list of those barrels but I mislaid it. In the con- 
fusion it was lost in Detroit and was burned. You'll not find it of 
this I am assured. Fragments of it perhaps float about somewhere 
I do not know. The dear old sampler which we used to prize so 
highly is in a small box and is toward the bottom. I have showed 
Elizabeth the box. I do not remember how the box is labeled. She 
will be able to describe it. The sampler is wrapped in brown paper 
and it is just possible that one corner of the frame may have become 
cracked. There are some pictures in the box and a few softly bound 
books. These things were so packed because the most choice ar- 
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ticles are there. That is the fact as I remember it that I directed it 
to be done. I may possibly be wrong about the size of the box, but 
it is not large at least. What else may I tell. I will remain with 
you awhile. Minnie. 

That is the end. Betty. 





We took Elizabeth out to the barn at the end of the evening, but 
we only had little flash lights and she was unable to identify the box. 
She seemed to feel that it was upstairs, so really only looked there 
thoroughly. On Tuesday, July 6th, my sister and I continued the 
unpacking. We unpacked all the things we thought might have the 
sampler, but did not find it. We then went down on the main floor 
and on the west side (see Communication No. 3) we opened a box. 
This measures 16 inches through ; 36 inches long and 31 inches wide. 
There we found the sampler wrapped in brown paper. (The only 
box of ALL we had unpacked where newspaper had not been used) 
and packed with all our other “ choicest” pictures. No softly bound 
books, however. 

The frame was all right but the frame of one of the pictures 
near it was cracked in one corner. (Sample of paper and picture of 
box enclosed. ) 

Signatures of witnesses : 
(Mrs.) JANET DANIELS SCHENCK. 
Harriet McD. DANIELs. 





Points Correct. Point Not Correct. 


1. Not a large box. 1. No softly bound books. 
2. Sampler found wrapped in [This might be explained by 
brown paper (unique fact). the fact that she apparently 


3. Packed with choice pictures— did not pack this box herself. ] 
the best she had. ; 


It is interesting that her uncertainty as regards the size of the 
box, the label, etc., could easily have come from not having done it 
herself but having “ directed it done.” 


©. Have you seen Ray? (An aunt who had died two months 
before.) 

A. I have seen Rachel but not frequently. She is not near me 
but we communicate, and visit at intervals. Her true and beautiful 
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soul has lifted her into the mountain tops of spiritual understanding 
and she wears white which is only softly shaded with gray. Eliza- 
beth will tell you the meaning of this as I have not time. I am 
dressed or enveloped in pale yellow but I haven’t attained the white 
yet. Ray is near to-night and you might speak with her if you liked. 
Minnie. 


Ouija is now used by Elizabeth alone. Elizabeth is firmly blind- 
folded and for the most part used only one hand placed lightly on 
ouija. It moved so rapidly that Mrs. Scollard was unable to take 
down letters ; then my husband tried and gave up, and then my sister 
and then I finally took down letter by letter not trying to make the 
words until afterward. 

“ Betty wait. When you all come here I shall meet you. This 
place is very pretty. I have seen Minnie. She is well busy and 
happy. She has been given the work she loves. Have you anything 
to ask me?” 

©. Have you any messages for the girls (her daughters) ? 

A. I want to speak to Rachel. 

Q. She is not here. 

A. I know. Tell her not to grieve for me. 

©. Do you approve of what we have done (in regard to her 
affairs) ? 

A. I do for the most part. I would like to have Ellie (her hus- 
band) go to stay with his daughters in turn. I wanted him to give 
the place up some time ago. That is all. 


Third Communication. 


Witnesses: (Mrs.) Janet Daniels Schenck, Martin A. Schenck. 
July 4th, 1920. Clinton, N. Y. My husband, Martin A. Schenck, 
and myself. Ouija. 
©. Can you tell us anything more about the box where the 
sampler is (this was two days before we looked for it) ? 
A. It is in the box Martin moved. 
©. But he only moved two upstairs and we unpacked those this 
morning. 
A. He turned it over. Go to the west side. Keep track of mark- 
ings. Janet, go now. It is very exciting. 
Did you like it Saturday night speaking through Elizabeth? 
I did not feel it was so intimate. 
. Was the pitcher we found the one you meant? 
Yes, but the word was wrong. 
What did you mean ? 
Blossoms. 
. Can you give us any more information? 
The best eating dishes except those we unpacked (referring 
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to one barrel which she had sent on a year ahead in order to give 
me some when I was married) are all together in one barrel. 


Q. Labeled? 

A. Yes. Do go and do it. 

(J. My husband: “ Let’s try and get something more first.” 

A. Martin go and help little Janet. Forget I am not with you 


all the time. I was with you last night and it was so lovely to see 
you all. 


In regard to the box the sampler was in being the one “ moved ” 
by my husband—he was unable to recollect about it. On Tuesday, 
July 6, my sister and I found a barrel marked in my mother’s writ- 
ing “ Best Dishes.” We were amazed because we supposed she had 
unpacked all the best dishes the summer before from that one barrel 
for me. There we found all the rest of the “ best dishes.” 

Signatures of witnesses: 


(Mrs.) JANET DANIELS SCHENCK. 
Harriet McD. DANIELs. 


Points Correct. Point Not Certainly Correct. 


1. Barrel found labeled. 1. Uncertainty as to whether or 
2. Best remaining eating dishes not the box had been turned 
all found there. by my husband. 





Book Reviews. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Immortality of Animals and the Relation of Man as Guardian, 
from a Biblical and Philosophical Hypothesis. By E. D. BUCKNER, 
M.D. G. W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, 1903. Pp. 291. 

The immortality of man is assumed throughout this work, which is 
dedicated to all various Human Organizations; and the argument ex- 
tends survival to the animals. The first portion deals with the Bible 
mentioning: the similarity of the creation of man and animals in 
Genesis, the animals in the Garden of Eden, that the atonement is broad 
enough to cover animals, the human character of Jesus, and various 
passages indicating that animals will be found in heaven. Appeal is 
next made to natural theology; Balaam’s ass, Elijah’s ravens, Jonah’s 
whale and Daniel’s lions being instances where the animals were dealt 
with by the Lord as if they had souls. Animals direct their move- 
ments intelligently as men do; and on the evolution theory, men them- 
selves are descended from animals. The higher animals show affection, 
sympathy, grief, fidelity and many other human traits; they should 
therefore be treated kindly and humanely. 

It seems as if the author might have made his case stronger by going 
further. If anything survives, why not everything, as is taught in 
various systems? Why exclude vegetables for example? For how 
about those creatures which are plants in one generation and animals in 
the next? How low in the scale is the author prepared to go? If dogs 
and horses are to survive why not oysters and amcebe? Indeed an 
amoeba, if not destroyed, has a kind of immortality already through the 
process of fission. 

The author does not discuss these questions. This book is the at- 
tempt to find support for the dictates of his kindly nature. 


Prescott F. HALL. 


Spiritualism. A Personal Experience and A Warning. By Coutson 
KERNAHAN. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 1920. Pp. 59. 


The writer starts by saying that he believes that God has “ locked the 
door which separates this life from the next,” but declares that against 
psychical research he has “nothing whatever to say,” a concession to 
the growing respectability of psychical research sometimes made by 
Roman Catholic theologians, but less consistent, for the latter do not 
hold the dogma of the fast-closed door, but only think it unwise to at- 
tempt to open it. 

But the statement that science concerns itself.only with “ physical 
laws and facts,” written in the same connection, is not correct. Psychol- 
ogy concerns itself largely with mental facts and laws, and so does 
psychical research. 

It is unsafe to argue from the silence of anyone, as is done in the 
case of Lazarus, whose silence as to what he experienced during the 
three days in the tomb is supposed to teach a lesson which would be as 
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applicable to psychical researchers as to Spiritualists. Perhaps, if Laz- 
arus really died, he remembered nothing, or if he remembered, he may 
have felt that his experience was “too sacred” to relate, as many 
people foolishly feel in our day. 

The author tells of his own experience with a medium, which in- 
cluded being told things known only to himself and seeing what he 
leads his readers to infer was the actual face of the poet Heine, and 
apparently this experience was so evidential to him that he abjured all 
further experiments (!), presumably because he feared that he was 
picking the lock of the locked door. And yet he was doing only what he 
has “nothing whatever to say” against, on the part of psychical re- 
searchers. He should, then, have joined the Society and gone ahead. 
The reviewer would cheerfully attend a seance if he knew a devil would 
appear, if only for the practical purpose of making a first-hand investiga- 
tion of the characteristics of the species. 

The author foresees when we shall all be telepathing “ almost with- 
out effort * * * all over the world.” In the meantime, “all that Mr. 
Marconi does is to send a THOUGHT across continents or across seas.” 
Of course, Mr. Marconi does no such thing. If this were the case, we 
should not have to wait for the telepathic millenium,—it would be here. 

This is a well-meaning little book, but it is superstitious. “1 would 
rather remain unenlightened on matters which God has hidden from us.” 
The notion that we can outwit God by swindling him out of secrets 
which he had expressly hidden from us is rank superstition. 


W. F. P. 





